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LIZT TIA I. 


q On Names. 
5 HE word FACTION has been ſo indiſcrimi- 
A nately applied to all oppoſition, that it ceaſes 


o be a term of reproach. The public will not 
7 e miſled by the names which parties are pleaſed 
6g No give to each other. If the oppoſers were cal- 
ed devils, it would ſtil] be aſked, why, and 
no Nm, and zwhat they oppoſe ? Nor will any man 
f ſenſe go to the party oppoſed, for the character 
88 f the party oppoſing. I therefore laugh at all the 
100 Names by which the oppoſition is called, whether 
197 be that of action, or conſpiracy, or combination, 
nce bitter words prove nothing more, than that 
he perſon, who uſes them, is angry. Inſtead of 
eturning ſuch language, I am ready to join 1/ſue 
1th the advocates of the miniſtry, in th: moſt 
lauſible charge they have delivered out againſt 
cir oppoſers ; and am aſſured, that, provided the 
cord is not mater:ally altered, we of the faction 
all have a verd:F in our favour from all im— 
rtial men. 
The miniſterial party taxes the oppoſitiort with 
ſtrong defire do come in: and it may be in- 
cently ſaid of the miniſtry, that they have a 
ong deſire to continue in, and keep the oppoſi- 
n out. Now, as I am too modeit to explain 
hat I think of the characters of the great, I ſhall 
ly leave their names to ſuggeſt to every man, 
w far the public is intereſted in our preſent diſ- 


tes. I ſhall place the ſuppoſed principal men 
Vor. IV. B of 


(B) f 
of both parties in oppoſite columns, not with a 75 
deſign to lead the reader into a compariſon be- % 
tween every name and its oppoſite name, in which 
view the compariſon might be invidious : but to 1 
have the abilities, and the political and moral 
characters of each liſt well weighed, and a com- 
pariſon made of the aggregate quantity of merit 
on one ſide, with the aggregate quantity of merit 
on the other. | © 
The names of the principal men are: 


Lord Bute Duke of Newcaſtle 

Lord Mansfield Duke of Grafton 

Lord Holland i Duke of Portland 

Lord Sandwich Marquis of Rockingham 

Lord Halifax Lord Temple 

Duke of Bedford Lord Scarborough 

Lord Talbot Lord C. J. Pratt 

Lord Litchfield Mr. Pitt 3 

Lord Diſpenſer Mr. James Grenville are 

Sir Fletcher Norton Sir George Savile Per 

Mr. George Grenville General Conway ru 

Lord Townſhend Mr. C. Townſhend ; He 
I aſk no other favour, than to have a regard 

to truth, in forming a judgment of the two liſts, e 

and then to anſwer me the following queſ- = 

c 


tions : 
1. Which of the two liſts the courts of FR ANCE 1 


and SPAIN would probably prefer, were they to x 
appoint one of them for a Britiſh miniſtry ? i | 
C 


2. Which of the two liſts our PROTESTANT 


(9) 

4. Which of the two liſts the voice of the ExG- 
[ist nation would probably prefer, were that 
voice to determine the election of one of them for 
= a Britiſh miniſtry ? 


LETTER Il. 


We means by which a bad miniſtry may take away 
4 the liberty of the preſs. 

Lo AD miniſters wi!l torture away the true 
K B ſpirit of every law. They will, if theycan, 
influence juries. They will oppreſs the bold, in 
order to terrify the fearful. 

= Proſecutions are expenſive and troubleſome, 
and though a printer were ſure to triumph, he will 
rather ſtop his hand, than expoſe himſelf to the 
fury of an over-grown deſpot. 

When a printer once diſcovers that the laws 
are eaſily evaded, that juries are influenced, that 
© perjury is become a ruling faſhion ; he will not 
© truſt his lite or liberty to the dead letters of a law. 
He will fit ſtill. 
= Hireling ſcribblers will be employed to abuſe 
every man who writes in favour of liberty. Theſe 
| wretches will endeavour to ſtab with their pens, 
| when they cannot ſtab with their knives. 

The laws in the midſt of all theſe abuſes will re- 
main in their full force ; the letters will be {till 
the ſame ; the orthography will be as good as ever; 
Fw” ofice will retain the uſual parade, and the fame 
3 bible will be always ſworn by and yet—the life or 
liberty of the citizen will be every moment at the 
mercy of power, let his life be ever ſo upright, his 
conduct ever ſo innocent. 

The preſs will ceaſe to be free, in fact, tho' free 
by law. Laws will not defend a publiſher, be- 


2 cauſe 


hy — — — . 


therefore, print nothing, that he imagines may offend. 


610 


cauſe the laws will be evaded. A publiſher will, 


When publiſhers grow extreamly eautious, 
when they affect a great reſpect for authority, when 
they are continually paying their court to a mi- 
niſtry, by printing every thing wrote in their fa- 
vour, by rejecting every thing wrote againſt them 
the ſymptoms ate terrible. Liberty is expirinz 
and no more can be called to an account. It 
will be then ſaid, © there are no wounds upon 
e the victim; it has been long a-dying ; if it be 
nov dead—it is no more than what every one 
expected ſhould happen.“ Thus the flow 
poiſon of fear, will effect what never could be 
brought about by torce. 


1 * 
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LIT TIE II. 


Much dirt having been attempted to be thrown on 
THE GREAT MINISTER OF HIS COUNTRY 
by the miniſtry writers, with regard to the con- 
' ference in autumn, 1703 ; ſomebody was kind 
enough to contradift the many falſe accounts, by 
publiſhing the following true one. 


H E court ſycophants, who hope to recom- 

mend themſelves to the favours of the trea- 
ſury, are ever attempting to ſlander mr. PITT. But 
their malicious tales are treated as they deſerve; 
the public do not believe them: therefore they 
may continue to throw dirt; none of it will tick, 
The tale, which of late has been moſt in vogue 
with theſe tools, is, that mr. PiTT had coaliſed 
with lord Bute, and had agreed to ſcreen hin 
both from juſtice and the reſentment of the. 
Engliſh nation. From hence they drew every 


abſurd conjecture, that either their malice or thei 
foll 


(11) 
folly could ſuggeſt z and not content with: 
that, they added every opprobrious and infamous 
epithet to brand the character of him, whoſe ſer- 
vices to his ſovereign and country, no honeſt man 
reflects on, but with the higheſt ſenfe of gratitude: 
Tt will be a pity, if ſuch writers do not one day 
feel the weight of that rod they take ſuch pains 
to prepare. 
| As what they have propagated relative to the 
remarkable tranſaction abovementioned, have been 


f moſt infamous falſhoods, it may not be im- 
\e proper, in order to give the public a right idea of 


it, to draw the true great outlines. It is certain, 
be that a little before the ſudden deceaſe of à late 
ſecretary, the inviſible miniſter interfered in the 
departments of the three conjurors; and that he 
became greatly diſſatisfied with ſome of their pro- 
ccedings. He therefore reſolved to drive them from 


on 
Bo. the ſtate, although he had placed them in it. T's 
on- Jeffect this, he ſer on foot a negotiation with mr. 


bind ITT. He purſued this deſign ſo ſucceſsfully, that 
he brought on the conference between the K. 

and mr. P. but his own heart failing him, as it had 
done before, when he fled from his own victory, 
and ran away to Harrowgate, and being conſcious, 
hat the many baſe tranſactions, during his admi- 


bi tration, would be brought to light, if a ſet of 
they melt men ſhould- once more be placed at the 
ſick ad of affairs, he broke off the negotiation more 
OG recipitately than he had brought it on. To his 


ſed” therefore, and net to the terms, which it 
pretended mr. P. demanded, is to be attributed 
thele dreaking off of that negotiation. And it is like- 
ale certain, that at that very time he ſtood as 
gh in FAVOUR, as at any other period of his 


foll B * life. 
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(12) 
life, He made up this breach with at leaſt one 
of the cenjurors, if not with the remaining to, 
(for one of them at this time was really dead) and 
from that inſtant they determined to ſtand 2, 


long as they could. L 
This is a true ſtate of the fat; on which it is  t 


juſt neceſſary to remark, that if mr. PirT and Þ ti 
lord BuTE had agreed to coaltſe, the negotiation v 
would not have broke off ſo abruptly, ſince it is at 
certain that lord B. was the ele cauſe of that un- ar 


ſucceſs it met with: but ſuppoſing that event had fr 
happened, and that lord B. was not the cauſe, mr. pr 
P. and lord B. would, notwithſtanding, have been be 
in perfect harmony. Whereas they are juſt the MW ww 
contrary. For it is certain, that at this time, B. 
there ſubſiſts no more ſriend{hip between them, thi 
than there did when the perfidious Scot found means on 
to drive him from the ftate. | am 

It is proper to caution the public not to pre- wa 
cipitately give credit to the tales, which theſe an) 
tools occaſionally propagate, to ſerve their own © cur 
dirty purpoſes, by attempting to deceive the people ¶ tho 
with reſpect to the conduct and character of mr. 
PITT ; who, while he was permitted, ſerved his hicic 


ſovereign and his country with fidelity, glory and If nay 


advantage, and would again have exerted his abi- com 
lities to reſcue us out of thoſe diforders and dif- ¶ mr. 
ficulties in which we are plunged, had not the I poſa 
cowardice and conſcious baſeneſs of an upſtart ¶ peac 
favourite preferred his own temporary ſafety to that ¶ willi 
of Great Britain and poſterity. 


LETTER 
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LETTER IV; 
Vindication of mr. Pitt with regard to the peace. 
HEN we expoſe the exceſſive defective- 
neſs of the late peace, its inadequate na- 
ture, and unjuſtihable faults, the reply made by 
the tools of the miniſterial power, is as fraught 
with the moſt aſtoniſhing falſenood, as big with 
8 amazing incongruity. Have theſe gentlemen bid 
an eternal adieu to veracity, and baniſhed for ever 
4 from their conſideration, all the known rules of 
r. proportion and propriety? If not, why do they 
n bellow out, the peace of Verſailles is better than my 
de which mr. Pitt accepted, or was willing to accept? 
e, But bow ſtupendous is the falſehood contained in 
n, this ſhort reply? How incongruous the reaſoning 
ns on which it is founded? Did mr. Pitt accept of 
any peace? Or how has it appeared that mr. Pitt 
e · was willing to accept of the terms that were at 
eſe any time offered by France? Or were our cir- 
wn cumſtances the fame at the different times when 
ple thoſe different negotiations were on the tapis ? 
nr. Mr. Pitt indeed found the offers of France a ſuf- 
his Ml ficient ground for treating, but not for peace; 
and I nay, not even fora ceſſation of arms. How then 
zbi- comes any perſon to be ſo hardy as to affirm, that 
dif- mr. Pitt would have accepted of the then pro- 
the poſals of France? How could that be known till 
peace was aCtually made. Mr. Pitt indeed was 
willing to enter into .a negotiation with France, 
the only power with whom we were then at war, 
in order to diſcover, with greater certainty, the 
temper of the court of Verſailles, their reſources, 
and in particular, what dependance they had on 
Spain. But the cavalier manner in which our diſ- 
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( 14 ) 
tinguiſhed COMMONER treated, his behaviour on 
a occaſions to the French miniſter, and the cold 


reception that ambaſſador's memorial always met 
with from our popular ſtateſman, were as ſtrong 


provfs as the nature of the caſe would admit of, 
that mr. Pitt had no ſtomach for the peace on theſe 
terms; and the abrupt manner in which that 
pentleman put a negative upon the laſt French 
memorial that was offered to him, is, and will 
for ever be a teſtimony never to be contradicted, 
that all he then wiſhed for, was, to get off, at 
atiy rate, from a negotiation which he abhorred, 
and in fact owed its continuance, in a great mea- 
lure, to that leauen which was then on the point of 
leavening the whole lump. But the upright Englith 
miniſter's ſuperior talents, at that time diſappointed 
the aims of cur ſecret foes. Happy had it been 
for England, had his prevalence continued for two 
years longer. What a different face would our 
ace have wore ? 

But why ſhould the terms of the then propoſed 
treaty be compared with thoſe that were accepted 
at Verſailles, without taking at the ſame time a 
full and comparative view of our circumſtances at 
thoſe different periods? When the great com- 
moner treated, he had a new war before his eyes, 
with the important monarchy of Spain. Our in- 
veterate foes were on the point of being reinforced 
with the moſt powerful aid that Europe could at- 
ford them. The armies and fleets of Spain were 
then unbroken ; and I may add, her treaſures 
were then in her own hands. But when the 
Highland negotiator gave up our invaluable tro- 
phies, by his miniſter at Paris, the French armies 
were defeated in Germany, the Spaniſh: armies in 
| Portugal 


1 


5 Portugal retiring, the Spaniſh fleet undone, and 


their treaſures entirely in our hands. The French 
t gat Martinique acknowledged not then the grand 
» monarque for its lord and owner; nor did the 
„ Havanna belong to the French king of Spain. We 
fe were indeed, twelve millions more in debt, but 
at : ur acquiſitions were worth fixty : beſides. that, 

h the fate of our expedition againſt the Manillas 
31 was then undetermined, and how that was to 
d, a ended any man might have known, who 
at WF poroughly underſtood Engliſh valour and Engliſh 
d, | 1 A Scotch highlander only could have ſup- | 
a- poſed, that there is a poſſibility of conſtructing a 


of Laco which is impregnable to our 2 tacks ; 
O that either no peace ſhould have been made 
q nd the expedition againſt the Manillas was in 
| ſuſpence, or theſe iſlands ſhauld have been looked 
Wo0n as ours in the negotiation. But without 
raining the argument ſo. far againſt the peace- 
7 Dakers, I ſhall only conſider, how far our cir- 
Fumitances manifeſtly differed at theſe two periods, 


ted order to ſhow the impropriety of comparing the 
e a rms inſiſted on in the one caſe, with thoſe that 
at ere accepted in the other. In the onecaſe, I mean, 


hen mr. Pitt, treated, we v/cre only going to war; 
e were only putting on our armour; when lord 
zute treated, we were reid; to put oftour armour z 
rced Nur enemies were defeated, their ſpoils almoſt- in 
| af- r poſſeſſion, their commerce in aur power, and 
e fountains from whence on their wealth could 
pre been repaired, either totally drained, or ready 
d diſembogue themſelves into England. Was it. 


tro- et be! tore heard of, that 2 victortious enemy 
mies ould give their Pe foe the ſame terms 
es in Nich they were ſuppoſed willing to grant before 


e combat begen? Or did cver nation before 
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(16) | 
conclude a diſadvantageous peace, which could 
anſwer no end but to reſtrain themſelves from put- 
ting their hands into their enemies coffers? We 
had conquered the French colonies, but the Spaniſh i “ 
treaſures were juſt opened to our brave armies, & 
and they were on the point of gorging themſelves I by 
with the riches of Peru and Mexico, when the lat 
fatal peace diſappointed them. The hot climates th 
had juſt become familiar to their conſtitutions, | of 
and panic terrors had made themſelves maſters of ¶ th 
our enemies boſoms. Was it then time to make ¶ pu; 
conceſſions to our natural enemies? Was it then th. 
time to diſappoint this kingdom of its deſtined {anc 
prey ? In fine, the æra in which mr. Pitt treated, Di 
is ſo very different from that in which peace was all 
concluded, that from the terms offered in the ous 
one, no judgment can be made of thoſe that IH. 
ſhould have been inſiſted on in the other. But 4 
we could then, and at all times, compare the en 
French and Spaniſh circumſtances with our own: ir 
we underſtood ſufficiently the advantages which 
we had obtained by the ſuperior force of our th 
arms, and the growing weakneſs of our foes :W' 7 
their riches, and our ability to ſeize their ſtores, 
were then viſible; nor have we as yet forgot 
how inconſiſtently our negotiators ated on that 
important occaſion ; and | will venture to affirm, 
that their conduct in that unhappy negotiation, 
will neither be forgot not forgiven, till the nation 
has obtained a reſtitution of their loſt honour, and 
every reparation the circumſtances of the caſe will 
admit, 


THrisTLE. 
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LETTER V. 


% Princes deceived by wicked miniſters. 

N 8 8 HE unhappy condition of princes, into 
* which they are for the moſt part betrayed 
by their pre- eminence and greatneſs, has been 
lamented by the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous amongſt 
them in all ages. The profligate, the needy men 
of abandoned characters, and of deſperate fortunes, 
of the falſe flatterer, and the baſe betrayer, preſs im- 
ke pudently forward to ſurround and to beſiege the 
en throne. It was a ſenſe of theſe diſadvantages 
ed and deluſions, which made the great emperor 
ed, N Diocleſian declare, in his retirement, * that of 
vas all undertakings, the moſt difficult and ardu- 
the eus was, to govern well.” He uſed to ſay, 
[ Hiſtor, Auguſt. Scriptor, tom. ii. p. 531. Colligant 
e quatuor vel quingue, &c.] that Furr or five 
men uſually form themſelves into a cabal, and con- 
pire together to deceive and to letray their reyal 
maſter. This knot of knaves preſcribes what he is 
to think, and puts into his mouth the very words he 
rs inſtructed to utter. They ſhut him up, and, as it 
were, impriſon him in his wn palace, ſo that truth 
all never be able to cone near him. He i; per- 
ted to know nothing but 1 at they, or their ſties 
Manted about him, think fit to tell him. By their 
mtrigues and influence, he prefers the moſt undeſeru- 
pg men to the firſt dignities and poſts in the empire; 
nd, to make way for them, diſgraces ard di ſpoſſeſſes 
he moſt worthy of his ſubjefts, and the maſt devoted 
his intereſt. In ſhort, in this ſhameful, miſe- 
able manner, are often the maſt virtuous, the Jeff 
nlentioned, and the wiſeft emperors, taken captive, 
TEN niade 


(18) . 
nadie a property of, bought and ſold.— Thus far 7 7 
| Diocleſian. 4 
That ſuch has generally been the fate of arbi- 
trary ſovereigns, whoſe wills alone were a law tot; 
their ſubjects, the hiſtories of paſt times ſufficient- x: th 
ly have manifeſted ; but the obſervation has not. 
been ſo frequently verified in limited monarchies; ö 101 
and the caſe is far otherwiſe, at preſent, in thiþþ 
happter land of liberty; where the prince mul 
govern his people by fixed and known ſtatutes, top 
which all have given their conſent, and by which 
himſelf is bound alike with the pooreſt peaſant. 
Nor can a prince, under our well-tempere 
conſtitution, have his eyes long muffled, or be key 
in fetal ignorance of the opinion entertained, ec. 
the majority of the nation, of his adminiſtration 
or of the hardſhip s they may at any time endure hub! 
from the intemperance or ignorance of his ſtateſfron 
officers. The Engliſh are an honeſt, ingenuous 
and, not to mince the truth, a blunt people. Mon 
they have no reaſon to harbour fear, the laws 0 
the land being their protection, ſo neither ar 
, they, as in the countries of oppreſſion and ſlavery 
' obliged to wear the maſk of ſmiles upon the fa 
of anguiſh, and cover diſcontent and miſery wii mo- 
difimulation. Beſides the privilege they have Held 
the bill of rights, and the at of ſettlement to Mp. 
tition for redreſs, they never fail diſcovering, da: the 
upon every occaſion that offers, by their worde 4; 
their actions, nay, their very looks, the judgmeMnong 
3 they have formed of the conduct and charac ent 
| of thoſe who have the direction of their pubWble \ 
concerns. Their joyful acclamations, or things, 
gloomy ſilence, their marked expreſſions of reſp Ha. 
and zeal af one Period, or their no leſs remarks) 
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( 19) 
neglect, and even oppoſition at another, will in- 
Edicate, and demonſtrate to a diſcerning prince, 
Ito what degree the credit of his miniſters at any 
time riſes, or how low it is continually ſinking in 
the great national barometer. 

Whereby that prince who has a ſincere affection 
for his people, and does not hold his regard for 
prerogative above every other conſideration, will 


es; 


thi 


; 


lf: directed to take the proper means to avoid the 
„to reat riſk he would otherwiſe run, of loſing the 
nich iearts of his people, by a miſtaken and ill- placed 
nt. Wirmneſs, in ſupport of an unpepular and deteſted 
erelWet of miniſters. He may, with a little pains, 
ken{Wilcover beyond a doubt, when his miniſters are 
, become edious or contemptible, and conſequently, 
tion chen it highly concerns his own as well as the 
dure public happineſs: and tranquillity, to diſmiſs them 
ſtate rom his ſervice. | 
uoulſl It was the declaration of that great and wiſe 


nonarch Henry the fourth of France, ſo far was 
from thinking himſelf under any tie of honour 
maintain a bad miniſter againſt the cries of his 
eople, that a general odium, or ſuſpicion only, was 


e ſacÞfficient grounds for the diſcarding him. Indeed the 
y witpmous care Strafford, as lord Clarendon obſerves, 
eld the ſenſe of the nation in the utmoſt con- 


mpt ; and no doubt inſtilled the ſame bad opinion 
them in his royal maſter ; but the error and 
ie danger of advancing ſuch an arbitrary doctrine 
dgme wonglt free-born Engliſbmen, were evinced by the 
ent; for his deſtruction, (according to the ſame 
ble writer) was at laſt brought upon him, by zws 
ings, that he had moſt deſpiſed, the people, and 
Harry Vane. 
A lover of the king and conſtitution. 
LET- 
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LETTER VI. 
The ſame ſubjef continued. 2 
[| N arbitrary, and more particularly in the eaſtern ti 
governments, monarchs have been generally 

pent up, like Montezuma, in their palaces : they 
were permitted to ſee no objects but through the 
falſe medium of their 27172915 and regeut- miniſters. 
Yet even there, in ſpite of every watchful eye of 
the political argus, truth fometimes has found 
means to ſteal imperceptibly by, and dart a ſalu- 
tary ray of light on the imperial ave, to deliver 
him at once from error and from bondage. A 
lucky ftratagem once ſaved an emperor of the 
Turks, I think it was ZJahomet the third, from | 
imminent deſtruction, 
This prince had, from his infancy, been bred 
up to the downy pitiow oi eaſe, and love of ſoli- 
tude ; and taught to place his chief felicity in a 
quiet and indolent reign. don this ſyſtem he had 
retired into the inmoſt recefs of his ſeraglio; where 
few of his baſhaws had acceſs to him. Ienorant = 
of the diſaſters of his country, the ſultan ſtill re- 
ſigned himſelf to his domeſtic pleaſures. The 
people had complained in vain: their miſeries be- 
came intolerable, becauſe they now began to de- 
ſpair of redreſs. The {tate was evidently tending 
to, or rather upon the brink cf, anarchy and con- 
fuſion. In theſe alarming circumſtances, one of 
the ichog/ans, or pages, who had been bred up with 
him, and had a real affection for his-perſon, be- 
thought himſelf of an expedient to appriſe h:s 
prince of the impending danger. He knew the 
favourite ſpot in the garden, and the hour at 
which his maſter regularly reſorted to it for excr- 
Cile, 


; 
* 
3 (27 
ciſe. He got into a boat under the walls of the 
3 8 k 
ſeraglio, and faſtening a letter to the head of an 


OY £ 


arrow, he levelled it ſo as to light within the deſ- 


n EStined compaſs. It fell, as luck would have it, 
y 130 within the ſultan's ſight: ſurprized, he took it up, 
yy and read as follows : 


aa 8 &« Moſt mighty and invincible, 

01 2 «© May our holy prophet guard tbee; and may thy 
i  /aithſul fave be the happy inſtrument of thy 
u preſervation / 

ET 


= <© Know then, that thy prime viſir, who bears 
be BY thy ſignet always in his boſom, has proſtituted it 
Ito moſt unworthy purpoſes. He has diſgraced 

the antient counſellors of the Divan, and placed 
red his own low implements and creatures in their 


oli- ſeats. 

naß The caimacan, who, ſince his mock retire- 
had nent has ſupplied his place, is ſtill more hated and 
{rc 


Ideſpiſed : a renegado, as he is, ought never to be 
rant truſted. | 
re- BY © The tefterder has quite exhauſted all the 
i he riches of thy treaſury; he is confounded, and 
be- {Wiknows not where to find reſources for the preſſing 
de- Nexigencies of the ſtate. Thy menial ſervants re- 
ding 1 eive not duly their allotted wages. Thy veteran 
con: troops, the /pahrs, ſtarve for want of their dues 
e of Bono with- held. 
with A baſhaw of three tails, one of thy gene- 
be- ils, has been diſgraced, without a cauſe being 
e hs WWEiſſioned ; it is indeed whiſpered, that he has re- 
the NRuſed to leap over a ſtick, at the inſolent com- 
ar at rand of thy capi-aga. Provoked by this out- 
ex gp =gcous proceeding, the janizaries begin to mur- 
cile, mur, 
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(22) 
mur, the people gather in tumultuous crowas, 
and call upon thy name ſor redreſs and venge- 
ance. 

Make haſte and ſhew thyſelf to the incenſed 
populace ; if thou delayeſt— ] dare not tel! thee. 
what I fear 805 

The ſultan waked as from a trance, and calling 
for nis guards, few directly to the capital. He 
advanced towards his janizarics, who were upon 
the very point of mutiny; when one amongſt 
them, venerable with grey” hairs, and whoſe- face 
was covered all over with honouradle fears, ſtep- 
ped forward, and with a firm tone of voice thus 


accoſted him: 


„ Moft dread commander of the faithful. 

We the /pahrs and janizaries, thy obedient 
ſlaves, full of grief and diſappointment to fee a 
great part of thine empire in danger of being 
loſt, intreat to know of thee the cauſe why thy 
greatneſs doth not 'remedy it, and employ the 
means which God hath given thee? and why fo 
many of the rebels, after their repeated endea- 
vours in Alia to dethrone thee, are now advanced 
to ſuch honours and dignities, as of right belong 
to thy moſt faithful officers and ſervants ? How 
long wilt thou thus ſuffer thy ſelf to be ſeduced 
and blinded by the proud vizir and his baſhaws, 
to the diſhonour of thyſelf, and hurt of thy good 
ſubjefs ?——At length open thine eyes and ſes 
their deceit, and how much they abuſe thy power. 
Or ſeeſt thou our calamities, yet will not, with 
ſound judgment, trace from whence theſe evils 
come ? and how theſe rebel up-ſtarts, in whom 
thou putteſt thy greateſt truſt, ſtudy not for thy 
profit, or that of the common-weal, but only how 
by 


(333 


Jonour thee, and therefore hate the miſcreants 
Wo thus betray thee. Let them receive the 
uniſhment due to their crimes ;z and may'ſt thou, 
ee Sultan, live for ever!“ 

At theſe laſt words, an univerſal ſhout of ap- 
7 {Wrobation burſt forth, and all the people ecchoed 
ich one voice, may our ſultan live for ever] 
on Mahomet now for the firſt time felt the force 
ſt truth; his generous heart was touched with 
ce De affectionate expreſſions of his ſubjects; he 
p- Nelivered up to their reſentment the authors of 
uis Neir grievances, and of his danger; he reſtored 
his Confidence, and ta their poſts, the ancient 
rvants of his predeceſſor Amurah, who were 
ſervedly in high repute for their juſt dealings 
4 known mcderation. He was conducted back 


ing his ſeraglio with praiſe and joyful acclamations; 
thy {Wd concord, diſcipline, and good order, were again 
the Nabliſhed in Conſtautinople. 

fo - PHILANX. 
lea- | 

wi Le 7 TE VII. 

ong Ne GREAT NORTON's opinion examined, by 
low the Contraft. 


N an act paſt in the firſt year of his preſent 
majeſty*s reign, for paving, cleaning, and 
00d ting the ſtreets, ſquares and lanes of Weſt- 
| ſez nſter, &c. is the following clauſe, viz. ** and 
wel. Wis hereby enacted, that the faid commiſſioners, 
with any five or more of them, ſhall have full power 
d authority to ſell and diſpoſe of all or any part 
the old materials, to ſueh perſon or perſons as 
be willing to buy and purchaſe the ſame, and 
to 


y all means to enrich themfelves? We love and 
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BY 


to apply the purchaſe money to the purpoſes e 


this act.“ 

The cou ſſioners appointed by the above aq 
in order to preſerve uniformity in fixing the 
lamp-irons, have found it neceſſary to make the 
following order. 

Ordered. That wherever a commiſſioner 
lamp is directed to be fixed at a door-way, th 
eommiſſioners ſhall take to themſelves and dil 
poſe of the lamp- iron they ſhall find at ſuc 
door, and cauſe to be fixed there a Jamp-iror 
ſimilar to thoſe fixed in other places by the com 
moners. 

Quere. Whether the commiſſioners can und: 
the above clauſe, ſafely carry this order into ex 
cution. 

l ſee no great danger in carrying the or 
of the commiffioners into execution; for [I thin 
they have a right to do what has been ordered 
and yet in TIMES LIKE THE PRESENT, Whit 
ſo much oppoſition is given to acts done by ai 
thority, I can hardly tell how to-adviſe the con 
miſſioners to execute their order, if it ſhould! 
oppoſed by the owners of the lamp-irons, as 
may be made a matter of clamour, and pe 
haps of doubt, whether this is a caſe ſtrictly wit 
in the act.“ 

Lincoln's- Inn, Fuly 11, 1763. F. Nokro 


Before I enter on the particular merits of t 
opinion, it will be neceſſary to conſider the natu 
of the caſe. 

The characteriſtic of the Engliſh conſtitutia 
and in which it excels all others, is the abſfolu 


__y of liberty and PROPERTY, and * in 
effeciu 


etual a manner, that it is out of the power 
any man in the kingdom, let his ſtation be ever 
great, to infringe with impunity, the liberty or 
operty of the meaneſt ſubject. This is the ſpi- 
„this the deſign of all our conſtitutional laws, 
m magna charta, down to this day; and par- 
ularly at the glorious revolution, when our li- 
rties were retrieved from the tyranny and op- 
eſſion of the Stuarts, and once moreeſtabliſhed 
their original baſis, It is a well known maxim, 
at the ** king can do no wrong ;** but our ex- 
lent conſtitution has ſecured us from injury, 
en from the crown, by making the miniſters of 
te anſwerable, with their HEADs, for their ad- 
e to their maſter, The ſecurity of property 
this happy kingdom, is held ſo ſacred, that 
parliament cannot diveſt an innocent ſubject 


unde 
exe 


; L 

this any part of his effects, without giving him a 

dereil uable conſideration, and that not to be deter- 
whWicd by a ſtate tool, but by a jury; and even this 


never been done by compulfatory laws, but in 


Dy a8. : 
es of the greateſt neceſſity, ſuch as the making 


e con f 
1uld mand enlarging old avenues, road- acts, and 
- o« W acts for building Weſtminſter and Black- friars 


dges, &c. Though road-acts give a liberty to 
new roads through any perſon's lands, it is 
er without paying them to the utmoſt, and 
airing all kinds of damages; and all road - acts 
phbibit the carrying the roads through gardens, 
ds, or any property of that fort. In ſuch caſes, 
pplication has been made to parliament, for al- 
ations of a private nature, no law has ever paſt 
t could be deemed compulſatory; becauſe the 
abſolus have always been flung out, if all the parties 
nat in Wſent could not be obtained. 

effect As 
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As to the commiſſioner's right, under this af 
to ſell the old pavements, I believe it cannot 
doubted. But the pavements and the lamp: iro 
are as different as any two things can well! 
The ſtreets are the common highways; 2 
though it has been the cuſtom in London and ot 
great towns, to make people pave before the 
own doors, yet that gave them no more proper 
in the pavements, than when it was a parochi 
duty, and they only contributed to the whole; 
that when the repairing the ſtreets is put in a 


other mode, and the inhabitants excuſed from n 


pairing before their houſes, it is certain they ha 
nothing to do with, nor intereſt in, the old pay 
ments. But the lamp-irons are abfolutely pri: 
property, as much as paliſadoes, icaden-gutter 
or any other external parts of houſes. It t 
great lawyer is fo clear in giving away people 
lamp irons, T-ſhould be exceedingly glad to xno 
the reaſon why he did not alſo give the lamps, 
I can conceive no reaſon why they ſhould not 
together. The commiſſioners put an iron, ſo 
ſuppoſe they intend to do a lamp. The origit 
iron is rendered uſeleſs by the commiſſioners, | 
is the lamp, yet neither of theſe reaſons ſeem (u 
ficient for a man's parting with his lamp and iron 
except the commiſſioners will abſolutely v 
theirs in return; becauſe as long as they are t 


commiſſioners, they can move them at pleaſure 


and the perſon who gives up his lamp and :rons t 
day, may next week be obliged to buy more. 
Having ſubmitted theſe few obſervations ( 
the impoſſibility of any power in this kingd 
taking away private property, without a valual 
conſideration, I ſhall proceed tothe learned my 


(27) 

ch is couched in ſuchſly aud CONTRADICTORY 
ns, that had it not been dated from Lincoln's- 
, I ſhould have thought .it had come from St. 
ers. 

This ſage of the law ** ſees no great danger in 
ying the order of the commiſſioners into exe- 
ion; for he thinks they have a right to do what 
y have ordered.” This muſt be ridiculous, 
is in the true jeſuitical ſtile. If it is right, 
re can be no danger, and if wrong, there is 
greateſt danger; becauſe the owners of the 
p-irons, may defend their property to the ut- 
It : ſo that if they have no right, 4t will be 
he peril of life, by which it is evident the 
reſſion of,“ no GREAT danger,“ is abſurd, 
he next ſentence is what we may call a poli- 


och 
e; 

n a 
m n 
y ha 
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priv 
atten 


It tl excreſſence, and is as ii] adapted to a lawyer's 
eopleWion as a ſermon. ** And yet, ſays he, in 
y nolfiss like the preſent, when ſo much oppoſition 
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ven to acts done by authority, I can hardly 
how to adviſe the commithoners to execute 
r order.” If the commiſſioners want to take 
ate property, I believe it will be very difficult 
all the troop of lawyers from the Old Baily, 
's hall, and the King's bench, to put them 
i fafe method of accompliſhing their end. But 
this curious reflection on the times ? Have 
eople oppoſed any legal authority? No. I 
ve, ſo far from it, the people have ſubmitted 
ore real injuries during the adminiſtration of 
ory Scot and his dregs, and other champions 
eve obedience and non-refi /tance, than Engliſh- 
ever ſubmitted to, ſince it was a kingdom, 
the printers ſeeking a legal redreſs for their 
impriſonment, an oppoſition to AUTHORIT v? 

Was 
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Was the citizens of London truly conſtitutio 
remonſtrance againſt the cruel extenſions of t 1 
exciſe, an oppoſition to AUTHORITY ? | 

Are people to be ſtigmatiſed with opyoling a 
thority, becauſe they do not approve of bei [ 
tyrannized over, and having every thing that 
valuable given to theſe ITINERANT SCOT! 
What he means, he is wiſe enough to conceal; 
I will give him opinion for opinion, and tell fie 
that when people in power abuſe their authori.. 
the people have not only right, but it is theirduWr, 
to remonſtrate againſt ſuch proceedings, and wh 


they find the king's ear abuſed by bad men, th i | 
have a right to petition for their removal. To . 
ceed with the opinion. *a 


He can hardly tell how to adviſe the cd 
miſſioners to execute their order, if it ſhould be 
poſed by the owners of the lamp-irons, as it 
be made a matter of clamour, and perhaps of du 
whether this is a caſe ftrictly within the att.” i ;; 
they have a right to do what is ordered, how: :; 
it be made a matter of doubt? And as to n 
mirrour of Jaw being at a Joſs to adviſe ti, 
how to execute the order, if oppoſed by 
owners of the Jamp-irons, I can conceive noth 


ſo eaſy (that is ſuppoſing they have a right) wh pub 
is to ſend for a conſtable, and carry the op . 
nents before a magiſtrate, who will commit t y i 
to priſon; and if a whole neighbourhood ſl ion 


join in defence of their lamp- irons, read the 1 
act, and if that will not diſperſe them, ſend 
the guards, and fire. 

Thus I have conſidered this moſt excellent 
nion, which I think worthy of lord chance 
„chief juſtice , or judge | 
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* myſelf much at a loſs what to admire moſt, 


tender regard to PRIVATE PROPERTY, the 
for our CONSTITUTION, the extenſive know- 
e of LEGAL principles, or the CLEARNESS 
preciſion of his directions to the commiſ- 
ers. 
s politial writers ought not to be totally igno- 
of the law, I will take the liberty of giving 
ommiſſioners my opinion, in all due form, 
if the commiſſioners approve of it, they may 
he author the firſt time he comes in their way. 
he contraſt's opinion on the above caſe. 
apprehend there is no power in this kingdom 
can take private property, without making 
ample ſatisfaction ; and if any ſuch attempt 


made, the parties have an undoubted right to 


d that property to the utmoſt, whether a 
„iron or a bank note of a million. 


LETTER VIII. 


| chief juſtice Pratt and the common council of 


ecity of London, vindicated by the Contraſt, 
m ſome abuſe thrawn upon them in the mini- 
rial pamphlets. 
HEN an undiſtinguiſhing warrant was 
iſſued for ſeizing the authors, printers, 
publiſhers, without caution, limitation, or 
int, and this unprecedented order not founded 
y information on oath, but on meer vague 
ions; when by this means, more than twent 
ent perſons were deprived of their liberty, 
rom which no perſon was ſecure: whentheſe 
d people, in juſtice to themſelves, and for 
titer ſecurity of our liberty in the future, 
t redreſs by legal and decent methods, it 
| Was 


( 30 ) 
was then, that the chief juitice of the comma! h 
pleas, by his impartiality, candor, and ability, 
his faithfully doing his duty to the KING and th 
SUBJECTS, gained the high opinion and eſteem « 
all good men and friends to liberty, The con{WÞm, 
mon council, to ſhew their zeal in ſo cons7bilit 
TUTIONAL A cauſe, and their approbation of tua! 
upright, and able conduct of ſo excellent a jud»e edge 
ave him their freedom; and deſired his pictur hief 
might be added to thoſe worthy judges that ornqpur, 
ment their guild-hall. Can this be deemed faRio ircui 
Can it be called a bad action to applaud merit Pone 
Or is there 4 man in the world, ſ mean, fo baſ, Th 
as to think himſelf injured by the juſt applau vho 
iven to another? olent 
The public and private character of the chi"etc: 
juſtice of the common pleas, will equally ſtat o thi 
the teſt ; his zeal and aflection for the Nuftrio buſe 
houſe of Hanover, and the principles of the Heir p 
volution, have NEVER been called in QUESTI10! 
If it was proved, that in point of privilege, he v 
wrong (and the better opinion ſeems to be he w 
right) yet, I fay, if it was otherwiſe, he h 
the unanimous concurrence of his has ve ] 
learned brothers, and of courſe, is not perſonal | 
culpable ; and if four out of twelve had declare ak, 
and two more were known to be of the ſame of 


nion, it will ſufficiently juſtify the determinatio ll det 
At the trials of the meſlengers for falſe impriſ 'olut 
ment of the journeymen printers, he uſed his M fed 


moſt endeavour to prevent exorbitant damage 
and it is certain, if he had not, they would hz 
been much greater. In private life his chara 
ſtands unimpeached, even by the malevolence 
this period. In private friendſhip, and that nob 
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pf human virtues, gratitude, it is confeſſed 
\ Wbove the generality of mankind ; for he fo far ſa- 
MW rificed his private intereſt, as to refuſe the moſt 
ucrative office in his profeſſion when offered 
im, in preference to his friend and patron. His 
ability and integrity, when an advocate, are only 
i fEqualled by his juſtice, candor, and legal know- 
„edge, when in the high, and exalted ſtation of a 
}\,f@bief juſtice, For the amiablenefs of his behavi- 
ur, as a judge and a gentleman, I appeal to every 
ircuit he has gone, and to every perſon that has 
ric $one buſineſs under him. 
baſ This is the able and amiable officer of the ſtate, 
ho at preſent engages the attention of the male- 
olent, of the tools of power, of thoſe infamous 
;Fretched proſtitutes, who look, talk, and pretend 
„ think, as their paymaſters direct them; who 
buſe the virtuous, and applaud the infamous, as 


0 
IOW g ; 
e eir private intereſt dictate. 
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8 
wit anecdote much to the honour of the church, related 
by the Contraſt, 


e h 

| ve HE moſt contemptible of the human ſpe- 
ſonal cies, are temporizers; wretches, who look, 
clareeak, and act, in ſtrict conformity to the times; 
ne oe rigid chriſtians, when well paid for it, and 
1aticill deny their God for reward; whigs or tories ; 
priſc olutioniſts or jacobites ; turning, like the well 
his Med weathercock, with the leaſt gale of prefer- 
nt; and whoſe prevailing principle, is ſubſer- 
nce to office, But if, among theſe miſcreants, 
re is a ſuperiority of infamy, it is to thoſe 
eſiaſtics, who proſtitute the pulpit to the pri- 
e views and intrigues of a weak and wicked 
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miniſtry, It is thoſe ecclefiaſtics, who, inſtead 
of teaching their audience their duty to God an 
man, make their diſcourſes the vohicles of 
baſeſt of ſtate doctrines, and the channel of aha 
of thoſe diſintereſted patriots, who prefer the jc 4 
intereſt of their king and country to their o- 
private emolument. 

A few ſundays ago, I accidentally walked |. 
one of the firſt places of worſhip in this met 
polis, expecting to be inſtructed in my duty, outſgri 
to my great ſurpriſe, found that the preſent party 
feuds had excluded chriſtiauity, and the whole at. 
tention of the preacher was employed in inval. 
dating the merit of the oppoſiti n by abuſing an 
oppreſſed man, condemning him: UNHEARD, and 
infinuating, that his crimes entailed infamy on the 
whole party. He divided his diſcourſe into three 
parts ; the firſt againſt blaſphemy ; the ſecond on 
the heinouſneſs of inſulting the king; and the 
third on a more delicate point, with which th 
public could have little concern, that of his private 
behaviour to his wife. 

That each of theſe is a great crime, I will read 
ly allow ; but in proportion to the enormity off 
the crimes, every honeſt man would be more tha 
ordinary cautious of prejudicing mankind againſt 
ſuppoſed criminal, who was ſoon to be brought t 
trial. The aſſize- preacher at Oxford, who preachei 
againſt parricide, the day the unfortunate mi 
Blandy was to be tried, and fo incenſed the peoplf: 
againſt the miſerable, unheard culprit, that inne 
cent or guilty, ſhe was devoted to deſtructio 
was univerſally cenſured by every man who 4K 
garded juſtice. It is a maxim in law, conſiſte 
with the ſtricteſt juſtice and good ſenſe, that even 
perl 


- 


8 
i perſon ſhould be ſuppoſed innocent till found 
Lil by his peers; and a man muſt be void of 
chriſtianity, humanity, decency, and common re- 
gard to the laws of his country, who could en- 
eavour to incenſe a body of people againſt a 
perſon, who was in a ſhort time to come before 


the tribunal of juſtice, and, perhaps, thoſe very 
people to be his judges, 
But what a horrid aggravation mult it be to the 
crimes of ſuch a time-ſerving preacher, if he knew 
hat the perſon, he was for reward abuſing, was 
at · Nbſolutely innocent of the blaſphemy ; that the 
al- Nrork referred to was wrote by a fon of the 
 an{Whurich ; and that the whole crime of the perſon 
ande proſtituted the pulpit to abuſe, was, keeping 
| theFhat, at the deſire of a deceaſed friend, which his 
nreeezard to the living ought to have made him commit 
J onfffÞo the flames! keeping for the entertainment of a 
theft of JEMMY twitchers, what the twitchers are 
theWaking the inſtrument cf his deſtruction. 
vat} The ſecond objection ſo artfully uſed to pre- 
dice mankind againſt this perſon, whoſe zeal 
eadÞr liberty has made him ſuſpected of going inde- 
ity nt lengths in oppoſition to the ſervants of the 
> thaWown, is a matter to be tried; and therefore, 
unit We contraſt, who is equally zealous for the royal 
ght erogative, and the juſt liberties of the ſubjeR, 
2acheMill leave this to be debated before, and de- 
> milfrmined- by, the proper judges, a free and impar- 


ut 
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peopſil ENGLISH JURY. 

; 1nn0F The meanly taking an opportunity in a public 
action@lpit to declaim againſt a man for private tran- 
ho 1Ftions, ſetting him in the inoft obnoxious light 


nſiſteſſ his behaviour to his wife, hen the preachcr 
it eveſſ{ntirely ignorant of the fact, and does not know 
perle C 2 whether 
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whether the ſeparation was obtained by the in- 
tereſted ſchemes and baſe intrigues of a few peeviſh, 
old, ill-natured relations, as is often the caſe, 
is what ill becomes a chriſtian preacher, a 
gentleman, a man of honour, or a man of com- 
mon honeſty. 

I own the preſent malevolence of the people in 
power to their opponents is a very alarming cir- 
cumſtance ; the little paltry arts made uſe of by 


their emiſſaries to prejudice mankind againſt thoſe | 


who are ſuppoſed to be the champions of liberty, 
is what ought to put every friend of our conſti- 


tution on his guard, not to give credit to what is 
reported, without being better ſupported than by 


the meer aſſertions of an intereſted party; who, 
with one hand, ſupport the moſt abandoned and 


profligate that ever diſgraced a free country, and 


with the other declaim againſt vice in an individu: 


al, whoſe principal crime, and moſt ſuſpicious Þ 
part of his character, is, being once the beloved 
friend and companion of theſe hypocritical 


wretches. 


Whatever are the crimes of either party, II 
fincerely wiſh they may be puniſhed with that pro-. 
er and decent ſeverity that is conſiſtent with out 
aws; but it muſt give the greateſt pain to every 
man of integrity to ſee the laws ſtrained to pu- 
niſh one ſet of men, while another is tolerated 
and protected in crimes ten times more enor- 


mous. 
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| | LET TREE Me 
7 mr. Kidgel, preacher of St. John's, Berkeley 


he ſquare, chaplain to the earl of March and Ruglin, 
rector of Horne in Surry, and AUTHOR of a 
MALICIOUS NARRATIVE. 

n That I may not offend you by dropping a title 
r= | which in great humility you have given yourſelf, 
I will begin with: 

ſe Reverend fir, 

. | O thoſe who are well acquainted with your 


prudence and turn of mind, it was no 
\ |. furpriſe to hear of your officiouſneſs, in diſcover- 
by ing and bringing to light the ** ſcandalous, ob- 
& © ſcene, and exceeding profane libel,“ about 
which you have made ſo much noiſe. Had you 

dropped this deſign too, as well as the other, which 
Iu you ſay, ** You had formed in your temerity,” 


it would have been in character of the rector of 

ved Horne, but not in character of mr. Kidgel. But 
ical give me leave to tell you, that of all the tribe of 
1 ſneaking, ſelt-intereſted wrerches, who are a diſ- 
„grace to mankind, a fawning, hypocritical, in- 
he triguing prieſt, is the moſt deſpicable. However, 


Ain my expoſtulations with your reverence about 
'er) FF your narrative, I ſhall not repeat what others have 
10 already ſaid to you. They have laſhed you very 
ar ſufficiently for the part you have acted, as a 
| gentleman, a good man, and a clergyman : the 
{ ſmart of whoſe laſhes you will feel, if I miſtake 
not, as long as you live; even if you ſhould gain 
your end with a miniſtry exceedingly ſedulous in 


another light, as a ſcholar ; and if it has already 
C3 appeared 


rewarding merit. I ſhall now hold you out in 


— 
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appeared to the world, that your zeal for prefer. 
ment has out- run your prebity, it may now per- 
haps appear, that your learning is ſuperficial 
which to a man of your ſelf-importance, and 


who deals ſo much in words, will be a diſcovery, II 


believe, not highty pleaſing. 


Not to mention the impropriety of the epithet Þ 


genuine to a narrative which is adulterated, I 
ſhould be glad to know, fir, by what rule of Jan 


guage you give the apellation of a LIBEL to the | 
eſſay on woman? Was you really ignorant of the 


meaning of the word LIBEL, or did you chuſe 
that appellation becauſe of the late frequent uſe of 
it, as a word which you imagined would catch the 
attention, and engage the prejudices of the pub- 
lic on your ſide ? Whatever were your mo- 
tives, I muſt inform you, that the eſſay on wo- 
man, by your own account, (for I know nothing 
more of it) is no LIBE. A LIBEL is a mali- 
** cious defamation of any perſon, expreſſed 
either in printing or writing, in ſigns or pic- 
«© tures, in order to aſperſe his reputation.“ But 
where a writing inveighs againſt mankind (or if 
you pleaſe womankind) in general, though it may 
be ſcandalous, though it may be obſcene, and ex- 
ceedingly profane, yet it is no LIBEL ; and it has 
been agreed in the court of king's bench, ** that 
a writing full of obſcene ribbaldry, without 
reflection upon any perſon, is not puniſhable at 
all by any proſecution at common law.“ It is 
likewiſe neceſſary, in order to conſtitute a LIBEL, 
that it be publiſbed to the contumely of another 
perſon. Now, fir, in neither of theſe caſes, does 


the eſſay on woman come up to the definition of 2 
LIBEL 
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* LIBEL, It is no invective againſt a particular pers 
| ſen: and though it is printed, it was never pub- 
| liſhed, nor indeed ſo to be, as you very well 
| know, notwithſtanding your pretended zeal, ©* not 
to promote its impunity and ſucceſs by your un- 
ſeaſonable and paſſive ſilence.“ 


Indeed the lawyers will tell you, and perhaps 


yourſelf, reverend ſir, have incurred the guilt of 


a malicious and infamous libel, by charging the 
| writer of this work on a man who did not write 
it, in order to aſperſe his reputation. 


For though 
you ** defire to be excuſed from an abſolute de- 


claration who the author is,” yet you have given 


a diſcription which nobody can miſapprehend : 
and that, in the conſtruction of the courts of 
juſtice, is as properly a libel, as if it had expreſ- 
ſed the whole name at large. What adds to your 
offence is, that you now this perſon was not the 
author, and that the poem was written by a 


| worthy ſon of a worthy archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury. But if the eſſay on woman ſhould be al- 
lowed to be a LIBEL (which with all your dexte- 
rity you can never prove it) the crime of its 
publication is not Mr. Wilkes's, but Mr. Kidgel's: 
and if the exceedingly pious perſonage who com- 
plained of it, was to be impartial, you are in 
danger to be puniſhed for repeating any part of it ; 


becauſe in the eye of the law, ſuch a repetition is 


an unlawful publication; “ and he who is only 
proved to have had a libel in his cu/tody, ſhall 
not be adjudged the publiſher of it.“ The 
next time therefore that you uſe terms of art, my 
advice to you is, to know the meaning of 
them ; and the next time your zeal goes be- 

| C 4 yond 
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yond your knowledge, taxe care not to burn 


your fingers. 
Deliberately, and in a few words, I might 


59 


alk,” where was “ your honour,”” where your 
1 veracity. and your good intention,“ in repre- 
fenting this work as intended for publication, 
when you knew in your own conſcience, that no 
fuch thing was ever thought of? “ Was it ac- 
«© tually poſſible, that in your curioſity to know 
*© the origin of this poem,“ you ſhould not have 
diſcovered, that it was written for the uſe of 
a certain SOCIETY, inſtituted and ſupported by a 
man placed and peeraged . 
SSA * 1 * * * 2 and 
at the ſame time that your zeal overflowed againſt 
a member of it, ©* was it actually poſſible, you 
could innocently promote, by an unſeaſonable 
** and paſſive ſilence, the more horrid impiety, 
and impunity of the head ? What ſuch a pro- 
ceeding is, your own heart will tel] you. Deli- 
'*6 berately, and in a few word: I might aſk again, 
* for what one valuable conſideration upon earth, 
*6 would any ſerious or good man woltitute his 
© profeſſion, his character, and his zeal, in a falſe 
and malicious LIBEL;“ and, by a crime next 
to that of writing blaſphemics and obſcenity, 
making thoſe public, which would otherwiſe 
have remained unknown, and never heard 
of? But theſe are points which have been al- 
ready handled by others; and in a manner 
which will raiſe the indignation of every G600D 
man againſt you, and“ the THE LOUDEST 
„ LAUGH OF HELL.“ 
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The SPANIEL and CAT. 
Addreſſed to the author of a genuine and ſuccin&t 


narrative, &c, 


Cat having depoſited ſome impurities of na- 
ture in a place appropriated for the recep- 
tion of the culinary duſt, a ſpaniel, as he was 
hunting for the offals of his right hon. maſter, 
rifled, with inſatiable curioſity, the indelicate re- 
poſitory of grimalkin, which communicated a diſ- 
* agreeable odour to every room in the houſe, 

nd Thou dirtieſt of all puſſes, cries the ſagaci- 
nſt Deus diſcoverer of the ſecret, how could you have 
the aſſurance to have your filthineſs ur.der this 
ble (magnificent roof, which is ſo exceedingly offenſive 
to my lord and the ladies? For this abominable 


hay indecency, your catſhip will be inſtantly flung into 
eli- the thames. ; 

in, Peace, mr. Sycophant, replied the tabby delin- 
th, (quent, your dogſhip raiſed the hogoe. If it had not 


alſe Nhe face of the earth, except a few ſcavengers, 
<& P# 
would have ſmelt it. 


ons Berkeley-ſquare, Nov. 28. 
0 L rn XII. 
ih Hypceriſy detected. 


HEN good men aſſert the cauſe of re- 
ligion, the world applauds their eminent 
Irtue ; but when men of profligate characters 
perſonate the virtuous, in order to perſecute an 
allociate in vice, for crimes they themſelves wal- 
low in; every movement they make in that un- 
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natural work, betrays the ſelfiſh deſign which in- 
fluences their proceedings. Their actions are, 
like their guilty authors, replete with miſchief and 
hypocriſy. | 
The aſperſions thrown by their wicked conduct 
on religion, cannot ſuddenly be wiped off ; and 
the miſchief thereby occaſioned, is not the leſs 
real that it cannot be particularly deſcribed. No 
national religion can be more ſtrongly fatirized, 
or more effectually ſapped, than by converting it 
into an engine of ſtate, or a coat of mail tor fac- 
tion to ſtrut in. Religion in the hand of faction, 
becomes a deſtroying ſword ; which arms, with 
its double edge, the miniſterial oppreſſor; that 
he may more ſecurely cut, with that invincible 
weapon, the liberties of his country and the free- 
dom of mankind. Oh, how unhappy is that 
people, where the name of religion is thus im- 
preſſed into the ſervice of deſpotiſm ! And. when 
this appears to be the unfortunate ſtate of any 
kingdom, how ſtrong is the call to oppoſition for 
the ſake of preſerving at once the national reli- 
gion and the national immunities ! Nor is it dif- 
ficult, when this happens, to unmaſk the hypo- 
crite, and wreſt from him the poniard which he 
thus threatens to plunge into his country's boſom : 
the circumſtances attending every proſecution, 
afford the conſidering part of the world, ſufficient 
evidence to determine, whether zeal for religion, 
or ſelfiſh and cruel deſigns, are the true induce- 
ments that impel the pretended zealot to call for 
the vengeance of his country againſt one of his 
unhappy companions. Whenever we ſee a blal- 


phemer accuſing his boſom friend of crimes his 
own ſoul delights in, and at the ſame time know 
that 


that 
fact 
it is 
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that the party accuſed is a ſpirited opponent of the 


faction in which the noble informer is engaged; 
it is then manifeſt, that oppoſition is the real 
ground of the quarrel ; blaſphemy, or other ſup- 


poſed criminality, the pretence only; that de- 
ſtruction, not reformation, 1s the great end then 
purſued; that religion is, in that caſe, made uſe 


of as a ſtalking horſe; that her reſpectable name 


is abuſively compelled into the ſervice of cruelty: 
and that that whole web of hypocriſy is the moſt 


barefaced impolition that could be attempted on 


the good ſenſe of that people, whoſe religion is 
thus proſtituted to ſerve the baſeit purpoſes of 


pride and revenge. 

Could any body publiſh the private behaviour 
of theſe ſtate reprobates, their vilipending incers 
at that juſtice they thus abufe, and ſecret rail- 
Jeries at that relig:on which they thus pervert, 
the world would then be ſenſible of the utmoſt 
extent of that miſery which muſt ſoon envelope 
the nation where ſuch perſons happen to rule. 

One of this claſs, with an aflurance peculiar to 
buffoons, pretends to laugh this nation out of all 
their anceſtors valued ; their laws, their religion, 
their liberties, their importance, and their under- 
ſtanding. This doughty champion of tyranny and 
infidelity, trufts to his miſerable talents in ridicule 
for gaining this notable victory over the good ſenſe 
of the people of this nation. To his profictency 
in the art of deception, and his Scotch maſter's 
pride, it is owing that ſo many attempts have 
been lately made to make us believe, that we 
have ſeen what our ſorefathers never dreamt * 
reli- 
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religion defended by blaſphemers, faith aſſerted by 
infidels. THISTLE. 


LETTER XIII. 


On trials by ſpecial juries. 


QUPECIAL juries having the liberties as well 

) properties of their fellow ſubjects, frequently 
at their diſpoſal, certainly the ſtricteſt impartiality 
ſhould be obſerved in fixing upon theſe particular 
Juries. There ſeems the more neceſſity for ſo do- 
ing, as it is a late practice to try the parties whom 
the crown proſecutes, and particularly for libel, 
without permitting that ancient barrier of Engliſh 
liberty, a grand jury, to conſider what foundation 
there may be for ſuch proſecutions. The preſent 
method of chuſing or fixing upon ſpecial juries in 
the king's bench, where all criminal proſecutions 
for libels, &c. are commenced and tried, is in the 
following manner. The attorney for each party, 
attends the maſter of the crown office, who, out 
of a book, kept by himſelf, produces forty-eight 
names of qualified perſons to be upon theſe juries; 
and, after each attorney has ſtruck out twelve of 
theſe names, the firſt twelve who attend of the 
remaining twenty-four, are to be the jury. Now, 
can it be aſſerted, that it is impoſſible for a return- 
ing officer to producethe names of forty-eight per- 
ſons, the majority of whom may be under miniſte- 
rial or improper influence? If this cannot be ſaid toÞblige 
be impoſlible, and ſuch a caſe ſhould ever happen, Permi 
what chance can the unfortunate party who isFularl: 
proſecuted have, but to be convicted, even uponÞreſur 
the ſlighteſt pretence, when attacked and expoſedſon fe 


toe ial 
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to the weight of miniſterial reſentment; and more 
eſpecially, if either he has no proper knowledge 
who the propoſed forty- eight jurymen are, or has 
it not in his power to object againſt as many of 
them as he ſhall judge, neceſſary. It is apprehend- 
el ed, that one of the moſt equitable methods for 
ly fixing upon ſpecial juries would be; firſt, that 
ty the power of ſtriking and impannelling, or return- 
ar ing theſe, as well as all other juries (except where 
o- the ſheriffs were parties, and then the coroners might 
m return them) would be to inveſt the ſheriffs there- 
le, with; for they being annually appointed, there 
iſh appears the leſs danger of their being biaſſed, than 
jon inveſting any perſons with that power for life, 
ent hor for any length of time. Secondly, that in a 
in ¶ book kept by the ſheriffs, ſhould be annually in- 
ons Iſerted, the names of all perſons qualified to ſerve 
the hon theſe juries. "Thirdly, whenever this book 
rty, {was wanted for a trial, ſome indifferent perſon 
out might promiſcuouſly take out a fixed number of 
1ght Jnames; none of them under the influence of the 
ies; crown, for that ought to be a ſufficient objection 
n all crown proſecutions ; and after each party 
ad ſtruck off a particular ſtated number, the re- 
ainder ſhould be put into a balloting-box, and 
he firſt twelve names drawn ſhould be thoſe of the 
urymen. 
uſte · Were the perſons qualified to ſerve on all juries 
id toÞbliged to take their chance, and none of them 
open, permitted (as is too often the caſe) to get off, parti- 
10 isFularly by a fee to the ſummoning officer, it is 
uponſtreſumed there would not then be ſo much occa- 
poſedſſon for taking the expenſive method of appointing 
toÞpecial juries upon moſt kind of trials. 


Was 
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Was ſome ſuch methods to be purſued in fix- 
ing, when neceſſary, upon ſpecial as well as other 
Juries, and likewife was due care taken to pre- 
vent, as far as poſſible, intereſted perſons from 
being thereon ; and. particularly when the crown 
proſecutes, were none allowed to be jurymen 
who were any ways dependent upon. the miniſtry ; 
it is apprehended, there could not then be the leaſt 
doubt but that all parties, who deſired juſtice and 
right to take place, would be fully ſatisfied to have 
their cauſes determined by ſpecial or other. juries 
thus appointed. 

There ſeems to be no reafon to doubt that the 
general appointment or return of proper perfons 
for all juries was originally within the ſheriffs 
juriſdiction, who themſelves, according to that It 
learned author, Boh ux, were at fir/? all appointed Nam 
by the people: This power has been explained and Ner- 
enforced, by divers acts of parliament ; and the 
parliament have likewiſe taken proper care that 
jurymen ſhould be men fit and eligible for that 
important truſt ; in particular, the act of the ſe- 
cond of Charles. II. obliges the ſheriffs to return 
none for jurors on the trials in the king's bench, 
common pleas, oyer and terminer, &c. except ill 
they have 201. per annum freehold in the county. ial; 
And in London, ſo long ſince as the 37 of Henry" al: 
VIII. it was enacted by parliament,. that theſtnem 
Citizens in London worth 400 marks were to beF'y- 
impannelled and returned by the ſheriffs to pals) th 
upon attaints. ury, 

It was formerly a conftant practice, at Londonſeturr 
in particular, for criminal proſecutions never 'topYs, 
be commenced, until the ſheriffs had firſt reFortec 
turned and impannelled a grand jury, to conſideſprce, 
What 
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| what foundation there was for ſuch proſecutions ; 
and then he ſummoned a petty jury to determine 
the merits of the caſe. The truth of this remark 
is explained by the hiſtory of the reign of king 
| Charles II. for Maitland afferts, that in 1680, 
the citizens of London were put into a violent 
ferment at the proceedings of the court, by the 
acquirtal of perſons tried for bad deſigns 3 which 
brought them to a reſolution of chuſing ſuch 
ſheriffs as were in the intereſt of their country ; 
ies and whom they could depend upon to return ſuch 
juries, as were fincerely attached to the proteſtant 

the intereit. And he further adds, that in 1681, the 
ons (citizens imagining that their lives, liberties, and 
ifs Jeſtates chiefly depended upon the integrity of 
hat their ſheriffs, they choſe Thomas Pilkington and 
„te {Pamucl Shute, eſqrs, men in all reſpects qualified 
and Ihr ſo great a truſt. Rapin alſo, in page 724 of 
the Ibis ſecond volume, obſerves, that the ſaid Thomas 
that Pilkington and Samuel Shute, who were whigs, 
that being both choſen ſheriffs, in the room of Slingſby 
> ſe- Bethel and mr. Corniſh, the king, who withed 
turn Ro be revenged on lord Shafteſbury, (wha then 
nch, NVed in Alder ſgate- ſtreet) granted a ſpecial com- 
cent Fiſſion of oyer and terminer to fit on the earl's 
inty. rial; that the greateſt crime againſt him was 
TIenryÞ2 aſſociation found in his ſtudy againſt the king's 
t theknemies, the proteſtant religion, and their coun- 
to bey. But, notwithſtanding the hopes conceived 
» paſs}! the court to be rid of their enemy, the grand 
ury, conſiſting of twenty-one principal citizens, 
ondonfieturned the bill zgnoramus. And he afterwards 
'er toys, that Moore, the lord mayor, being ſup- 
t re$orted by the privy council, prevailed partly by 
onſideſprce, to have ſheriffs choſen of the king's party. 
What This 
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'This he obſerves was a triumph for the court, 
and that the earl of Shafteſbury was ſo ſenſible of 
it, that ſeeing himſelf likely to be deprived of the 
city of London's protection, he evaded the im- 
pending ſtorm by a retreat into Holland, 
It may not be here improper to remark, that, 
notwithſtanding the pains taken by miniſterial 
tools and ſvcophants, to degrade and revile the 
Citizens of London, and to repreſent them as a 
factious and licentious ſet of people; yet, it is a 
fact beyond contradiction, that they have never 
been wanting to ſupport the juſt conſtitutional 
prerogatives of the crown, as well as the legal 
privileges of the ſubject; and on many import- 
ant occations have they excrted themſelves in de- 
fence of public liberty; and ſo far from being 
abetters. of a party ſpirit, that it has been their 
conſtant invariable rule to oppoſe arbitrary prin- 
ciples. and practices, which in many reigns have 


been. too, much exerciſed by every denomination ot 


parties, when they had it in their power; for this 
glorious conduct have they frequently incurred the 
diſpleaſure, and whenever opportunity offered, have 
they experienced. the weighty iron rod of corrupt 
power. 


The hiſtory of the reign. of Charles II. fully 


verifies this aſſertion; for one of the firſt inſtances;,; 
after the court had ſecured ſheriffs at their devoy. 


tion, was to get juries to ruin their fellow citi 


Zens z. in. particular, alderman Pilkington, waſh 


by a jury fined 100, ooo J. for affronting the duke 
of Vork; alſo alderman Ward was, by anothe 


ſuch jury, convicted of perjury. And theſe jurieꝶci 


were at this period ſo partial, that Maitland, ob 
ſerves, they were fond of obliging the court, , 
th 
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ne ruin of their fellow citizens, which occaſioned 
bn hiſtorian to ſay, that juries at THAT TIME 
wire a reproach to religion and a ſcandal to the na- 
an. And not content with oppreſſing individuals, 
Napin ſays, that after the court had got a lord 
t, Prayor and ſheriffs at their devotion, they im- 
ial Nroved the advantage; and relying upon the ma- 
be iſtrates compliance, reſolved to annul the char- 
a Wer of London. The fatal conſequence of this 
4 Wcſolution is too well remembered: the citizens 
er Were deprived of their whole rights and privileges; 
nal And what muſt always be expected to be the con- 
gal ſequence, the ancient privileges confirmed by 
"It- agna charta, of every city and corporation in 
de- Narticular, and of the whole kingdom in general, 
Ng Wortly followed. 
heit The court then became triumphantly arbitrary; 
rin- Wd ſuch, alas! was the fickleneſs of the times, 
1aVe Fat the court artfully found means to divide the 
n O'Fople, fo far as to form a conſiderable party on 
his heir fide 3 and had not their intentions of bringing 
| theſ popery, as well as arbitrary power, been after- 
baveF@ards quite manifeſt to the whole nation, it is 
rruptgore than probable that the Engliſh liberties 
ould have never more been reſtored. But there 
fully ow great reaſon to hope, that the civil and 
anceiigious rights of this kingdom will never, by 
devote ſupineneſs of its guardians, nor by the wicked- 
Citichs of deſigning men, be again brought ſo near 
Wi brink of total deſtruction. We have (thank 
: dukFod) a monarch upon the throne, bred up in a 
zothl: reverence for our happy conſtitution. As a 
: JuTiScimen of his great regard thereto, . almoſt at 
, OVBrſt entrance upon his regal power, he did, at 
irt, g recommendation of a patriot miniſter, e 
tl | chie 
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Chief juſtice, who, without partiality, muſt li 
eſteemed one of the greateft ornaments to his pro, 
feſſion; one, who has thought it his duty to re. 
mind juries of their ancient dignity and autho 
rity; and one that with the moſt inflexible ”—_ 
patriotiſm, has nobly aſſerted the doctrine, ſo di 
agreeable to the friends of arbitrary power, bu 
which has been maintained by lord Coke, as we 
as the moſt upright and learned of the profe{ 
ſion, THAT JURIES ARE JUDGES OF LAW. 
WELL AS FACT, AND ARE NOT ACCOUNT 
ABLE TO ANY BUT GoD ALONE, FOR THEI 
VERDICTS. We have ſtill a farther ſecurity fe 
our liberties, as his majeſty's anceſtors were choſe 
for and have conſtantly defended that great chat 
ter of Engliſh liberty reſtored at the glorious 1 
volution ; there confequently cannot be the le- 
doubt of his majeſty's giving his royal countenanc 
to every method or propoſal that a patriotic leg 
lature can deviſe, to preſerve our happy conſtitu 
tion pure and undefiled. 
Therefore, as trials by juries, which are ſai 
to be coeval with the Engliſh government, an 
were, as Rapin obſerves, vol. 1. p. 95 e/tabliſh 
by that great and good king, Alfred, as a defen 
againſt the natural ſpirit of oppreſſion, which gra 
upon men in authority, they muſt of conſequen 
be eſteemed a principal bulwark to this excelle! 
conſtitution. 
May, therefore, ei er poſſible method be take 
to preſerve Engliſh juries free and independe 
from all undue influence to the lateſt period of tim 
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t b 

pro LETTER XIV. 

0 re The judges eath and office. 

1tho- HE king has, and always had, by his pre- 
rice rogative, a power of appointing the judges. 


o dige courts of juſtice are his courts, and the 
 budges are his officers ; but they are not to deter- 
weine according to the will of the king, but ac- 
roterrding to the law of the land. The king in his 
W AſÞronation oath binds himſelf “ not to ſell, deny, 


UNTW or defer juſtice to any.” As by his judges 
HE1WWone, he can diſpenſe law and juſtice among his 
y lofbjeAs, the keeping or breaking of this oath de- 
hoſeWnds on the uprightneſs and integrity of the 


chaWdees 1. appoints. Hence king Edward III. 
us reWliged his judges to take an oath, to do equal 
e lead impartial juſtice ; which oath, as it has ever 
nance been in uſe, may be worthy to be inſerted 
large. 
> Ye ſhall ſwear, that well and lawfully, ye 
all ferve our lord the king, and his people, in 
e office of juſtice ; and that lawfully ye ſhall 
unſel the king in his buſineſs ; and that ye ſhall 
t counſel, nor aſſent to any thing, which may 
Irn him in damage or diſheriſon by any manner, 
Wy or colour; and that ye ſhall not know the 
juenqqmage or diſheriſqn of him, whereof ye ſhall 
cel!cWt cauſe him to be forewarned, by yourſelf or 
other; and that ye ſhall do equal law, and 
ecution of right, to all his ſubjects, rich and 
r, without having regard to any perſon; and 
it ye take not by yourſelf, or by other, privily 
r apertly, gift, nor reward, of gold, nor ſil- 
7, nor of any other thing, which may turn to 
T Th profit (unleſs it be meat or drink, and. ns 
0 


> take 
ende 
f tin 


long as ye ſhall be juſtices, nor robes of any man 


ye give none advice or counſel] to no man, gre: 


to diſturb the execution of the common law, ort 
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of ſmall value) of any man, that ſhall have a 
plea, or proceſs, hanging before you, as long: 
the ſame proceſs ſhall be ſo hanging, nor aſt 


for the ſame cauſe; and that ye take no fee, 


great or ſmall, but of the king himſelf ; and th; 


nor ſmall, in no caſe where the king is part 
And in caſe that any, of what eſtate or conditio 
they be, come before you in your ſeſſions, wit 
force and arms, or otherwiſe againſt the peace, 
againſt the form of the ſtatute law thereof made 


menace the people, that they may not purſue th 
law, that ye ſhall cauſe their bodies to be arreſt 
and put in priſon; and in caſe they be ſuch, th 
ye cannot arreſt them, that ye certify the king 
their names, and of their miſpriſion haſtily, | 
that he may thereof ordain a convenable remed| 
and that ye, by yourſelf, nor by other, privily no 


apertly, maintain any plea, or quarrel, hanging k. 
in the king's court, or elſewhere in the country A 
and that ye deny to no man common right by ti. 
king's letters, nor none other means, nor { tt 
none other cauſe ; and in caſe any letters come 
you contrary to the law, that ye do nothing H 
ſuch letters, but certify the king thereof, and pe 
ceed to execute the law, notwithſtanding may 
ſame letters; and that ye ſhall do and procwr tl 
the profit of the king, and of his crown, with 1. 
things, where ye may reaſonably do the ſameW*" 
And in caſe ye be from henceforth found in de 0 
fault in any of the points aforeſaid, ye ſhall be: 


the * s will, of body, lands and goods, there 


0 
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e uo be done, as ſhall pleaſe him. As God you 

ng and all ſaints.“ ; 3 

a One might imagine the lives, liberties, and 

ge. Noperties of the ſubject, were ſafe, when the 

mg and his judges were thus bound to do 
al and impartial juſtice : but the judges were 


d thi a f 

ore continue no longer in their office, than durante 
part re placito, during the king's pleaſure. This 
dite pendence of the judges upon the king has in 


any inſtances weakened the effect of their oath, 


* d endangered the ſecurity of the ſubject. We 


nas Id the judges, when aſked by king Charles the 
or Wt, © Whether he could not annul acts of par- 
45 + liament that were prejudicial to him?“ replied, 


that the king was above the laws, and in 
e ſame reign, they cave it as their opinion 1n 
riting “ that the king might by law levy ſhip- 
money on his ſubjects by his writs:“ and in 
86, two years before the revolution, they were 
t aſhamed to declare, that the king had a 
power to diſpenſe with the laws.” 

At the revolution, the nation ſaw*'the neceſſity 
f making the judges independent, for the honour 
the crown, as well as the ſecurity of the people. 
was not in view to abridge the prerogative of 
s power to appoint, but to reſtrain it from diſ- 
acing the judges at will. By the act of the 
2th of king William the third, it is enacted, 
that the judges commiſſions be made during their 
good behaviour, quam diu ſe bene geſſerint.“ 
owards the cloſe of the reign of that excellent 
Ince, the late king, whoſe memory is em- 
balmed with the tears of Engliſhmen,”* was 
ided the judges falary, which they now enjoy, 
order to render them as independent of the 
crown 
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crown as poſſible. It is a glorious reflection, Mie: 
us who ſee a patriot king on the throne, and ſu inst 
upright judges on the bench; to think that Mn) 
Tefferies cannot be ſcreened from juſtice, and tail 
a PRATT need not fear to give a juſt interpret t 


tion of the laws. , 
LETTRE AY; an 
On the liberty of the preſs of 


EVER thought that the more any man che 
deavoured to exert himſelf for the liberty Mat 
the ſubject, the more he ſerved his prince, Hints 
the more he ſhewed his duty to him. The hach 
pineſs of a king can never be more great, tha! 
when his ſubjects enjoy a compleat content Hun 
and the ſubjects can never be contented whediſh 
their liberties are any ways injured, attacked, offffien 
undermined.” Whatever man adviſcs his prince ug 
take any one ſtep which borders upon contractineza! 
the eſtabliſhed privileges of the peop'e, is a doubl 
traitor both to his ſovereign, and his feilow ſubjeci 
and aſſuredly ouzht to be diſcarded by the one, al 
abominated by the other, 
Among the pr vileges of this country, the chief 
are, the liberty of the preſs, and the privilege 
being tried by our peers, and when ever thel 
two are loſt (which may God and all good me 
forbid) the name of a Briton will be deſpiſed 
that of the moſt abject wretch breathing. Th 
beſt things prove the worſt when once corrupted 
and the greater the taſte of liberty hath been 
the more heavy will the loſs of it be felt. I woul 
not be underſtood to inlinuate we are in an 


danger of ſuch a loſs; no, quite the contrary IB. 
but it can never be unſeaſonable to warn my counſev: 
tryme 
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„een not to give way to the moſt diſtant attempts 

ue inſt ſuch invaluable bleſſings. 
nat any encroachment on the liberties of the preſs, 
| tightly conlidered, can never add to the real in- 
ret of either king or miniſter ; by its freedom 
„ the prince may learn when the people are 
reſled ; when any ftateſman (borrowing his 
ereign's name to ſcreen his miſdeeds) does any 

of injuſtice ; and when any thing conducive: 
the people's further happineſs can be effected. 
at is the only way by which a ſubject's com- 
ints can arrive to the royal ear, aid by which 
th can come to the knowledge of a king. In 
ſt countries, the monarch is ſurrounded with 
umber of men, whole private intereſts are to 
iſh truth, and hinder any acccts to the royal 
ſence, to thoſe who may inform him of the 
ughts of his people, or the oppreſſions of his 
gates. Conſequently, when that liberty is 
aged, and nothing dare be printed but what 
h Teceived the ſanction of a ſtateſman impri- 
tur, the ſubject may be daringly oppreſled, and 
may be ſure no licence will be granted for 
liſhing a detail of their wrongs ; the miniſter 
| then boldly tell his maſter, "that every thing 
s on right, that the people are happy and con- 
ted, and the deceived monarch all the while 
; under the imputation of having ordered what- 
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Thr a minifter has dared to do; and knows that 
rupted multitude ſuffer, *till an open deteCtion pro- 
deenlms what has been done. 


woulF\s it is not the intereſt of the king, no more 
in ant that of the good miniſter to reſtrain the 
itrary . No miniſter, however good, however great, 
/ counſſpever enlightened and capable, can be ſuppoſed 
tryme to 


; 
| 
n 
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to know the actions of all thoſe who act in | 
ſeveral departments of the ſtate at home, in t 
fleets and armies, the government of diſtant pr 
vinces, or in embaſſies abroad: the accounts ſes 
home by the parties themſelves, will moſt c 
tainly be in their own favour, and without 
preſs, no one will dare diſcover any miſmanag 
ment; ſince, if inferior perſons, and if their nan r: 
are known, they may fall a victim to the pow! 
of thoſe accuſed ; but by means of the preſs a 
public papers, a man may give ſuch intelligencex 
good miniſter will be glad to receive, and thereb 
knowing the minds of the people, may act for 
univerſal good. 

On the other hand, ſince knowledge and c 
rience are not confined to rank and fortune, ma 
ſimple individual who hath not means of accel; 
the great, may ſtart a thought which, if ſecond 
by the power and wiſdom of an able and hone 
ſtateſman, may be productive of general goc 
Thus by means of the liberty of the preſs, | 
intelligence, the hints, and wiſe projects of a 
niſter, may be greatly extended; truth v 
come unſtopped to the ſight ©; the king, and then 
follow juſtice and benefit to the people. 


Sit 
th 


But if theſe great advantages ariſe from the Nely 
berty of the preſs, whence then can it be fil ft 
ſed any one would ever wiſh to ſce it ſuppi noi 
fed? I anſwer, ſolely through fear, and none torts 


bad men can ever entertain that fear, none but! 
men can dread a open diſquiſition of their condu 
ſince it is the good man's intereſt to be fu 
known, and the more his character is made pub! 
the more glory accrues to himſelf, and the me 
emolument to his fellow ſubjects. 


di 
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Hiace I have ſaid thus much on the liberty 
\ oi the preſs, left any one ſhould miſconſtrue 


meaning, it will be ſomewhat neceſſary that 
hould declare what I mean by a liberty of the 
ls, 

mean then, a full and uncontroverted liberty 
print, (without ſeeking any permiſſion) what- 
r a man ought juſtly to have liberty to ſay. 
is conſequently will exclude all treaſon, all 
ders which may be prejudicial to any honeſt 
n's life, character or fortune, all obſcenity 
ich may be corruptive of morals, and all im- 
ty which may tend to ſubvert religion, All 
ſe excluſions are already made by our laws, and 
no man can ſay thoſe things with impunity, ſo 
man ought to print them: but then indeed, 
ſe excluſions ought not to be explicit, and not 
i to the adopting INVENDOES, by which ſome 
ching lawyers might even turn the holy ſcrip- 
es into libels and flanders. As no man can or 
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ſs, it (by wy authority whatever) be puniſhable 
fan chat he doth not know to be a crime, ſo no 
th u ſhould have power, or be encouraged to con- 


then any word ſpoken or printed, as criminal, by 
law criticiſm, but what are really and ab- 

the ely ſuch; for if this is allowed, there muſt be 

be ſua] ſtop put to any productions of the preſs, ſince 

ſupp noſt innocent and moſt unmeaning words may 

zone Mortured into crimes. 

2 but! 

:ondut The Tribune of the People. 
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LETTER XVI. 
On juries. By the ſame. 


F we reflect on the manner of trying not or 
civil but criminal cauſes, in the neighbourin 


countries, we ſhall have reaſon to rejoice th: 
we inhabit this. In France, a man ſuſpeCted 


a crime, is taken and committed to priſon, lil 
proceſs (as they call it) is ordered to be cart H 
on, witneſſes are interrogated out of his ſight, 4 


depoſitions reduced to writing, and the crimin 
is examined on thoſe depoſitions ; if he doth m 
confeſs his crime, perhaps the witneſſes are cor 


fronted with him; if he ſtill denies, he is put! | 


the torture to extort a confeſſion ; and tho' 
may have ſtrength to reſiſt the moſt excruciatir 


torments, yet, as the accuſers are generally yl 


lieved before the accuſed, he is pronounced to 
contumacious; and tho* the law cannot adjud: 
a man to death there, unleſs he confeſſes his crim 


yet he is ſentenced to the gallies, and as ſoon! 


his mangled limbs have got any ſtrength, he is fe 
thither to drag out a wretched life. 

But here, on the contrary, my countryme! 
let us rejoice, not only in the mildneſs but ti 
equity of that law, which allows every man 
trial by his equals; twelve impartial men a 
ſworn to diſcharge their conſciences betwet 
man and man; and a perſon can never ſuffer 
juſtly, unleſs a ſet of men, leagued together | 


perjury, deceive a jury, by ſwearing things ti 


are falſe, with ſuch appearance of truth, that m- 
who can only judge by appearances, and can kno! 
the hearts of men only by their ſpeeches, cann 
but ſuppoſe the accuſed to be guilty ; yet, alt 


( 

all, ſuch is the difference of our mild laws, from 

thoſe of other nations, that the condemned have 
often here as many weeks before the execution of 
their ſentence, as they have hours in other coun- 
tries; and thereby give time for an application to 
te a ſovereign's mercy : thus mild are our criminal 
ed haus, and thus equitable is the manner of our trials; 
n, ¶ nd that great palladium of Engliſh liberty can never 
arte de deſtroyed, without ſubverting the whole con- 
it, Mſtitution; every attempt thereto is a manifeſt at- 
mia tack on liberty, and ought to be guarded againſt 
th eich the utmoſt intrepidity and caution, 
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e coo In former reigns, attempts have been made to 
227 Take away, or at leaſt render uſeleſs, this darling 
ho 


privilege : the ſtar- chamber was a moſt daring in- 


ciati ult, and laſted longer than almoſt could be be- 


ly eved, yet at laſt the genius of liberty rouſed her 
| to ons, and it was forced to be aboliſned. The 
1d) u0Wext endeavour to overthrow our liberties, by 
crime 


eans of what was intended to preſerve them, 
as, by packing of juries, not allowing the pri- 
dner to make his legal challenges, and by brow- 
eating, terrifying, and ſtarving into compliance, 
ch juries as were not ſufficiently pliable to court 
dges. This was often practiſed in the reigns 
Charles the ſecond, and James the ſecond. In 
joſe days of oppreſſion, judges have been heard 
tell a jury, you ſhall find fuch a verdict, or you 
all ſtarve for it ; and even when they have re- 
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ther Wſted all corruptions, and braved all menaces, and 
ngs ine their duties, unawed by the frowns of power, 
at Mey were ſeverely fined. 

an kno 


duch ſteps led on to the revolution, by which 
> Camqpr liberties were once again ſecured, and O my 
et, auſſlow ſubjects ! may we never ſee again that day 
2. that 
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that an Engliſh jury ſhall be aboliſhed ; or what 
may be as bad, may be ordered by any judge 
whatever what verdict to find. May we never ' 
ſee the bench of juſtice profaned by any man, e 
who can ſhow the leaſt partiality between cri. Þ | 
minal and accuſer, plaintiff or defendant. Should IF 
ever ſuch a man ariſe in future times, who (not 2 
conſidering he is the real counſellor of the accuſed N 
or oppreſſed) ſhould be warped by any unmanly pre- N f. 
judices of either party, country, or religion; then I th 
may our poſterity remember they deſcended from m 
free Britons, and boldly ſtand in the gap: re- of 
member they are JURYMEN, and give that ver-90 
dict, they can anſwer in a place where no party, ¶ on 
no country, no ſtateſman, no judge, no king, can tur 
oppreſs or puniſh for a ſtrict adherence to privileg eaſ 
and juſtice. 

I cannot quit this ſubject without obſerving, 

that in all faults or infringements of the laws 
which a man may or can commit, a man muk 
be adjudged by his peers, except an infraction « 
the exciſe laws. In that court, they are accuſer: 
parties and judges altogether. I hope no bad u 
has been made of that almoſt boundleſs power 
and I equally hope, that no man may be fo un 
happy as to put that power to a trial: yet ſince | 
is the only exemption of our greatly boaſt 
liberties, T cannot help looking upon every ex 
tenſion of exciſe power, as a ſtep towards abolilt 
ing juries. - 

Already moſt of the neceſſaries of life are egÞeral 
Ciſed, already the penal clauſes are ſo numerou It 
that a man muſt almoſt neceſſarily be at the er E 
pence of ſome pounds, only to know whetiF! is t 
he is guilty of a breach of the laws, or not. Mer t! 
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happen? Who knows but debts may be exciſed ; 
wills, letters of attorney, deeds of gift, leaſes, 
and all conveyances, may in ſome future time, be 
made ſubject to that formidable tribunal ; and, in 


then adieu to juries, then adieu to liberty. 


er that your TRIBUNE ſhould lay before you 
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| ready our manufactuers are ſubject to the inſpec- 
tion of a ſet of ſpies and informers, whoſe profit 
it is to find a fault, and who rejoice at eſpying 


Who knows what may one day 


ine, who knows but even felony may be exciſed; 
A bad 
miniſter hath nothing to do then, but to be ſure 
of the commiſſioners; and woe be to any man 
bold enough to write or ſpeak in defence of his 
once free country, ſince future Empſons, and fu- 
ture Dudleys, may then ariſe, whoſe arts could 
eaſily bring whoever is obnoxious to the miniſter, 
to an undeſerved puniſhment; and they could 
then with impunity, commit the cruelleſt of all 
murders, and that under the maſk of juſtice and in 
orm of law. 


LETTER XVII. 
The TRIBUNE's ORATION fe the PEOPLE. 


Friends] countrymen ! follotu- citizens 

Could wiſh that I had the fulleſt power of 

eloquence, to make what my heart feels, to 
Ink deep into your minds; but, ſince nature 
hath denied me the force of a Demoſthenes or a 
icero, accept my artleſs endeavours for the ge- 
neral good. 
It is believed by many, that the LIBERTY oF 
HE PRESS will be attempted to be taken away: 
t is therefore time to ſpeak; it is therefore pro- 
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the conſequences that mu/?, and will, naturally en- 
ſue from ſuch a ſtep. Some may perhaps ſay, p: 
that that fear is groundleſs; or, that the day Wh 
may be far off, To the firſt I anſwer, that the pr 
liberties ef the pecp!e ſhould be like Cæſar's wife, Nin 
not only unſpotted, but even unſuſpected of an at- N tio 
taint. To the latter, that though we were ſure the 
(which we are from being) that the preſs would pe. 
not fall under the power of a licenſer till our {Wie 
teath or twentieth generation, yet ſhould we not Nen 
ſtand tame now, but tranſmit to lateſt poſterity, # - 
that they had anceſtors who ſtruggled to preſerve rer 
their children's freedom; arfd handed down their Wha 
curſes upon the caitiff, who, by vilely attempting Happ 
ſuch a pernicious ſcheme of tyranny, ſhould com- Not 
mit ſo daring A TREASON againſt the MAJESTY 

of the PEOPLE. 
Reſtraint hat reſtrictions would men have! 
Are there not already a number of laws which 
extend their penal gripes on every thing that , 
that can be deemed, or even that can be ſtrained in- 
to /icentiouſneſs of the preſs? What more can be 
wanted ? Would they wiſh to bring again the 
times of cutting off the hand of a Stubbs, the car;}Þ< 4 
and noſe of a Leighton, or the mercileſs treatment ifapf 
of a Prinne, a Baſtwich, &c. Are not pullories, lgio 
fines, and years of impriſonment, deemed ſufficient 
reſtraints, but MORE mult be attempted ? Theſe 
the law is already poſſeſſed of; and can MORE be 
required? Can MoRE be neceſſary? No, my 
countrymen ] already the preſs hath too many re— 
firiftions : already the free diſcuſſion of many im- Ver 
portant points is much contracted: already the 
times are ſuch, that if an erroneous ſtep is taken 


by any overgrown company; if even one of the 
largeſt 
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#212elt proprictors ſhould adviſe or animadvert in 
print, they will cry out, it is a reflection on the 
honourable or worſhipful board, and they will 
proſecute for it: though the South Sea directors 
in 1720, and the memorable charitable corpora- 
tion, ſtill remain freſh in the public memory 
though diſtreſſed families yet mourn that fatal 
period; and the cries of the priſoner, the widow, 
and the orphan, join to brand thoſe depredators 
on the public with laſting inſamy. 

Already the treatment of the poor, the per- 
erſion of the poor's-rate into tavern treats ; tlie 
ſhameful neglect in cleanſing our ſtreets ; the miſ- 
application of money ; the granting licenſes to 
ouſes of ill fame; already, I fay, all theſe muſt 
pals unnoticed, leſt mr. Licenſer, mr. Church- 
warden, mr. Collector, mr. Overſeer of the 
poor, or mr. Scavenger, ſhould think he is reflected 
upon, and proſecute the divulger of his frauds and 
olluſions. 

Already, my dear countrymen ! things are ſo; 
and yet MORE reſtraints (it is ſaid) are wanted. 
t is faid that a licenſer of the preſs is intended to 
de again impoſed on us. But ſhould that ever 
happen, then adicu all freedom; then civil and re- 
lgious liberty will be at an end. 

Then, O my fellow. citizens! oppreſſion will 
ſtalk bare faced forth, and will drop entirely the 
veil with which ſhe now hides her ignominious 
head: then may be expected an arbitrary miniſtry, 
a venal ſenate, a corrupt magiſtracy, and ignorant 
overbearing clergy ; a defenceleſs navy, an ener- 
vated army, and a turbulent people: hen ſhall we 
be forbid to utter our groans; for then THE 
LICENSING TOOL will refuſe his 1mprimatur to 
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any complaint, until at laſt the long-ſtifled fire a 
reſentment for repeated wrongs, may burſt into: 
flame; which may deſtroy the licenſer and hf 


employers. 


LETTER XVIII. 
On the rights of jurics. 


Mongſt other devices, to undermine thi 


rights and power of juries, and render them 
inſignificant, there has an opinion been advanced, 
that they are only judges of fact, and are not 2 
all to conſider the law ; ſo that if a perſon bein- 
dicted for a fact, which really is no crime in it: 
ſelf by law, but is worked up by words of form, 
as treaſonably, ſeditiouſſy, &c. if the fact be but 
proved to be done, though the wicked circum- 
ſtances do not appear, they ſhall be ſupplied by 


the law, which you are not to take notice of, but 


find the bill, or bring in the perſon guilty, and 
leave the conſideration of the caſe in law to the 
Judges, whoſe buſineſs it is. Thus ſome people 


argue, but it is an apparent trap, at once to 


perjure ignorant juries, and render them fo far 
from being of good uſe, as to be only tools o 
oppreſſion, to ruin and murder their innocent 
neighbours with the greater formality : for though 
it be true, that matter of fat is the moſt 
common and proper obje of a jury's determina- 
tion, and matter of law that of the judges, yet, 
as law ariſes out of, and is complicated with 
fact, it cannot but fall under the jury's conſi- 
deration. 

Littleton, ſect. 368, teaches us, that the jury 
may, at their election, either take upon them 


the knowledge of the law, and determine both on 
ac 
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act and law themſelves, or elſe find the matter 
pecially, and leave it to the judges : It is by ap- 
1 plying matter of fact and law together, and from 
teir due conſideration of, and right judgment 
upon both, that a jury brings forth their verdict, 
Do we not ſee in moſt general iſſues, as upon 
not guilty pleaded in treſpaſs, breach of the peace 
> or felony, though it be matter in law, whether 


then the party be a treſpaſſer, a breaker of the peace, 
ener a felon, yet the jury do not find the fact of 
nced, the caſe by itſelf, leaving the law to the court, 
ei Net find the party guilty or not guilty generally ; 


ſo that though they anſwer not thz ge thn 
ingly, what is law ? yet they deter nine dhe 
aw in all matters where iſſue is joined. Is it wt 
very day's practice, when perſons are indicted 
or murder, the jury does not only find them 
zuilty, or not guilty, but many times, upon 
earing and weighing of circumſtances, brings 
hem in either guilty of the murder, or elſe only 
pf man-ſlaughter, per miſadventure, or /e deftn- 
endo, as they ſee cauſe ? Belides, as juries hate 
ver been veſted with ſuch power by law, fo to 
xclude from or diſteize them of the fame, were 
tterly to defeat the end oi their inſtitution. For 
ben, if a perſon ſhould be indicted for doing auy 
ommon innocent act, if it be but cloathed and 
Wiguifed in the indictment with the name of trea- 
on, or ſome other high crime, and proved by 
itneſſes to have been done by him, the jury 
g. Nough ſatisfied in conicience that the fact is not 

ny ſuch offence as it is called, yet becauſe (ac- 
ding to this fond opinion) they have no power 
judge of law, and the fact charged is fully 
4. this royed, they ſhould at this rate be bound to find 
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him guilty : and being ſo found, the judge may 
pronounce ſentence againſt him, for he finds 
him a convicted traitor, &c. by his peers: and 
ſo juries ſhould be made mere properties to do 
the drudgery, and bear the blame of unreaſon- 
able proſecutions ; but all this is abſurd, and ab- 
horred by the wiſdom, juſtice, and mercy of our 
laws. 


LETTER XIX, 
On trials by jury, 


HE trial by juries of our peers in all caſes 

of indictments and informations, ly ing at 

the very root, and being one of the moſt funda- 

mental principles of our preſent happy conſtitu- 
tion ; a conſtitution ſo happily conſtructed, as at 
the ſame time to preſerve the fixed prerogatives 

of the crown, without the leaſt incroachment on 
the liberties of the people ; ſo nobly conteſted for 
by our anceſtors, and now ſo firmly rivetted in the 
minds of the inhabitants of this country, that ſure 

I am, no proſpects, no offers, no gifts, would 

be capable to induce them, to deſert thoſe notions, 

principles, and maxims of liberty, which they have 

from their birth been taught to eſteem as con- 

genial with the very exiſtence of Engliſhmen ; 

and which is the admiration, the jealouſy and en- 

vy of foreigners. I ſay, trial by juries of our 

peers, being the touchſtone of our liberties, it well 

deſerves a few moments enquiry : 1ſt, upon what 

principles it is eſtabliſhed ; and 2dly, whatſhoulc 

be the guiding rule of a jury's determination up 

on critical proſecutions. Now, as to the firll 

object of enquiry upon what principles this in 


eſtimable bleſſing of a trial by a jury of our peers 
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is eſtabliſhed. The leading principle, is undoubt- 
” edly to preſerve inviolable the liberty of every in- 
dividual, that no man may be puniſhed till after 
a legal conviction, a conviction by twelve men 
to whom he can have no objection, and whoſe 
judgment cannot be ſuppoſed to be warped by any 
undue influence. This IT take to be the leading 
principle. Again, it eftectually removes any 
foundation of complaints, of injuſtice, arbitrary 
determination, ſiniſter view, perſonal pique, or 
any thing elſe, from the accuſed perſon, I ſay, 
it effectually removes any foundation of complaint, 
which certainly may with great reaſon bepleaded, 
where the power cf determination is inveſted in 
one man, when he may majeſterially decide upon 
evidence on one ſide, without hearing what may 
be offered on the other ſide ; when he may paſs 
judgment upon a preconception of the caſe ; when 
family connection, or a thouſand other poflible 
caſes, may influence him to paſs a wrong judg- 
ment. In ſuch a ſituation as this, there certainly 
would be the ſtrongeſt reaſon in the world, to 
object to the determination. In like manner, ſup- 
poſe a power of determination, inveſted in a ſet 
of men, who from ſituation, place, expectation, 
Kc. have a viſible and apparent end to anſwer, 
either as to honour or lucrative advantage, in the 
condemnation of an accuſed perſon. Or ſuppoſe 
theſe men to act at the beck or under the direction 
of a ſuperior, whoſe very exiſtence in office de- 
pends upon this condemnation, ſurely then noone 
could be found, ſo far loſt to all true notions of 
Mjuſtice and equity, as to approve of ſuch a deter- 
© ination. So much for the firſt object of en- 
quiry.— Now, as for the other part, what 
f ſhould 
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ſhould be the guiding rule of a jury's determina 
tion, upon criminal proſecutions, particularly in 
caſes of libels between the crown and the ſubject. 
Theſe are caſes, which do not reſt altogether up- 


on evidences. Here a jury has not only to cloſcly 
attend to a complicated evidence, and which pol- 
ſibly, after inveſtigation, they may be of opinion, 
is poſitive as to the matter of fact; but then (being 
moſt confeſſedly judges of law as well as fact) they 
have to attend to the foundation of the action. A 
man may be proſecuted for walking or riding on 
the king's highway, the moſt poſitive and con- 
cluſive evidence may be brought, as to the matter 
of fact; but I am ſure no jury that well conſidet 
the caſe, would find a perſon guilty for ſo doing, 
Only let us conſider a little the import of the 
word guilty, it certainly fixes the ſtigma of an 
offence upon the perſon againſt whom it is level- 
led, declares to the world, he has (in their opini- 
on) committed an action contrary to the laws of 
his country, and deſerving puniſhment accord- 
ingly. This idea alone, I ſhould imagine, would 
be ſufficient to determine a jury as to their ver- 
dict, when they are of opinion, the foundation 
of the action is not criminal in itſelf. I ſhall cloſe 
what I have to ſay upon this ſubject, with mak 
ing an obſervation or two, with regard to a libel, 
an offence ſo undetermined in itſelf, that the 
greateſt lawyers of our times (and who poſlibly 
are as knowing and well verſed in the intricacte 
of law as any that ever filled the bench) are not 
agreed themſelves, what is, or is not, a libel, 
Now an action may be commenced againſt : 
perſon for the publication of a paper, which the 
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| !enomination of libel. I ſay, he may think fo ; 
others, with more juſtice on their ſide, may think 
| the contrary. A caſe in ſuch a fituation may be 
brought to a fair and open trial, when the par- 
ticular circumſtances may be candidly debated on 
| both ſides. W hat is the jury to do ? they are 
„to find a verdict, guilty or not guilty. 
How are they to proceed? 1it, as to the point 
of publication, they are to conſider, whether the 
\ W evidence is ſufficient to fix that; if it is not, there 
can be no doubt as to the verdict, that muſt be 
- W found, not guilty ? If the publication is ſuffici- 
et WW ently eſtabliſhed by the evidence, the next object 
rs WW of examination is, whether it is, or is not, a l bel; 
g. W whether it is, or is not, ſuch an action, that de- 
he ſerves to be declared, by an honeſt and impartial 
jury, a criminal offence, a violation of the laws 


e- of their country, and of courſe liable to, and de- 
i · ¶ ſerving of, exemplary puniſhment. I ſay, this is 
of che next object of examination, and if they ſhould 
d- be clearly of opinion, that the publication was of 
ald Ha nature as above deſcribed, they muſt, beyond 
er- all doubt, find a verdict as guilty, But on the 
ion other hand, if they ſhall be fully perſuaded in 
ole 


their own minds, that the publication, though 
ak · ¶ bold in itſelf and replete with nervous expreſſions, 
del, was no libel; was undeſerving of the appellation 
the of a criminal offence, or a violation of the laws 
1blyMWof their country; in that caſe, it muſt be equally 
cieclear to every impartial perſon, that they are 
bound by their oath, and by every conſcientious 
tie, to bring in their verdict, not guilty,- 
Now can it be poſſible for them to declare a per- 
ſon guilty, for an action, which in their own 
nds, they think incurs no guilt, —Can the 
publi- 
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publication of an innocent performance, be termed 
guilt; if not, I ſay, let the ſtrength of evidence 
be ever ſo clear as to the publication of a perform. 
ance, not in their opinion criminal, or coming he ſt 
ſtrictly under the denomination of a libel, they can- WM", 
not, with decency, juſtice, or in conſcience bring Rae 
in their verdict guilty. Thus, I have Aung 1 


out a few thoughts for more able pens to enlarge 4x 

upon. 3 

And am your moſt humble ſervant, Pure 

A SINCERE LOVER OF JUSTICE, c 

ro01ecC 

LETTER XX. media 

On the ſame. By the e, , "Hon 

HE executive part of our laws, is excel- 1 

lent ; for nothing can fo effectually ſecure N Fn 

to us our liberty and property as juries, who ate = 

the ſole judges of facts, while the judges are 3 

ſtrictly bound to keep to the letter of the law, and 0. 

affix the legal puniſhments, after the juries have Nate i 
found the crime. By which means the wicked WF,  - 

endeavours of corrupt adminiſtrations, aided by n 

paper, 


temporizing judges to enſlave the people or op- egal 
preſs individuals, have been for the moſt part 14 00 
fruſtrated. 18 

As this is the baſis of our liberty, and as b Hiur | 
theſe means we have for many centuries been en- a 7 . 
abled to baffle every attempt to deſtroy the juſth- 
admired equilibrium between the crown and the 
people, by extending the prerozative, ſo it ſeem 
exceedingly ſurprizing, that at this day there 
ſhould be any inſtance, where the people are 
excluded from their juſt rights of determining the 
facts, previous to a condemnation, which is ab- fr <<< 


ſolutely the caſe in che proceeding h ere 
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| hel, and in any ſuppoſed offence againſt the 


xciſe. 


When a perſon is proſecuted for a libel againſt 
the ſtate, it is always by information, which is 


ndoubtedly an innovation in this conſtitution, 


being a ſubſtitute for an indictment in no reſpect 


onſiſtent with the ſpirit of our laws, and was un- 
-nown in this country, till the ſuppreſhon of the 


ſtar· chamber, when the officers of ſtate, thought 


t neceſſary to have ſome method of commencing 


proſecutions againſt the people without their im- 


ediate conſent, which is the caſe when indict- 
ments are to be found by the grand jury, An 
information filed by the attorney general, 1s with- 
out any previous motion of court: ſo that a 
proſecution againſt any perſon, or upon any ac— 
ount whatever, is commenced at pleaſure ; 
hough no ſentence can be obtained without a 
onviction by a jury; yet, when you conſider the 
ſtate doctrines relating to libels, which is, that 
he jury are not to enter into the merits of the 
paper, whether it does or does not contain the il- 
legal matter laid in the information, but only to 


nd the ſingle fact of the publication; I believe, 


t muſt appear to every rational man, that the 
Jury, by theſe doctrines, are made mere cyphers ; 
nd that a man accuſed of writing a libel, is 
preſented to the court for puniſhment, without 
the opinion of his peers being taken on this offence, 
which is a groſs infringement of that valuable ap- 
pendage to Engliſh liberty. 

This, I apprehend, is an oppreſſive method of 
proceeding, that loudly calls for redreſs; for 
though every individual in the kingdom may be 
thoroughly ſatisfied with the preſent judges, yet 

it 
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it never was the intention of our laws to let the 
judges determine fads, but only to direct in points 
of law, and affiſt in digeſting evidence. The 
judges are ſtrictly bound to the letter of the law, 
in almoſt every caſe regarding the liberty of the 
ſubject, and the laws have affixed the puniſhments 
for each crime : hut in this important affair of 
libels, on which the liberty of the preſs ſo imme- 
diately depends, the puniſhment is in the breaſt of 
the court, to {lit noſes, cut off ears, pillar, fine 
and impriſon. 

That the crown cannot turn out judges to ob- 
tain particular ends at this time, as it did former- 
ly, I am well apprized : but though the power 
of turning out the good 's denied, yet no law 
ſecures us from having bad, corrupt, ignorant, 
or wicked tools of ſtate, appointed on any vz- 
cancy by death, ref.gnation or promotion: from 

which it is apparent, that no privilege of the 
ſubject ſhould be given up even, to theſe ou 
excellent judges, leſt their ſucceſſors are not * to 
be confided in. 

From the high importance of the liberty of the 
preſs to this ate, | hope every juryman, in all 
future proſecutions, WILL EXERT HIS UN: 
DOUBTED PRIVILEGE OF DET EKR. 
MINING THE FACT. If any ſubject i 
guilty of writing libels, or ſedition, every pood 
man muſt think himſelf happy to have an oppor: 
tunity of preſenting him to puniſhment; but I hope 
he will always ſee with his OWN eyes, and no 


givea man up to DEST RUCTION, on the mere 


ip ſe dixit of an attorney general. 
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LETTER XXI. 


WE Sub/tance of the letters to the duke of Devonſhire, 
| publiſhed in January 1764. 
S theſe letters are too prolix to be in- 
ſerted at length, it is preſumed the reader 
will be pleaſed with a general account of their 
contents, and ſome extracts from the whole. 

The fir/t letter, is againſt a coalition of parties, 
which was ſuppoſed to be in agitation at the 
above time. 

© Notwithſtanding the pains, which have been 
aken to ſmother, to extinguiſh, and, if poſſible, 
o aboliſh the remembrance of the diſtinctions of 
hig and tory, yet theſe diſtinctions, whilſt I live, 
ith a tongue to ſpeak, or a hand to write, ſhall 
ever be ſuppreſſed : not in order to create diſ- 
entions between friends and neighbours in private 
ie I abhor the thought——but in order to 
revent the liberties of England from being deliver- 
d up by prerogative miniſters, or trampled under 
dot by arbitrary princes. I know many tories z 
live in friendſhip with many ; I reſpe& and 
onour many more as MEN, but as MINISTERS 
would not lend myſelf to the ſupport of one of 
em for an hour. I beg I may not be miſtaken, 

is not a ſpirit of party by which I am actuated 
this reſolution, but a ſpirit of liberty, by which 

hope I ſhall be actuated for ever.“ 
In the ſecond letter, the ſubject is continued, the 
thor endeavouring to ſhew that there are caſes 
ſuch importance, truſt and confidence, in which 
e diſtinctions of WHIG and TORY are ſo ma- 
al, and ſo real; caſes wherein our liberty, our 
gion, our happineſs, as ſubjects, lie at ſtake ; 
that 


KT 


472 


that if theſe have any wreiaht with us, ſuch prin- 's p 
ciples, and ſuch only, ſhould be adhered to by the Hree. 


friends of liberty and their country, as have be. nedic 
gotten thoſe diſtinctions: not indeed in the odious, , pa 
illiberal way of ſlander and abuſe, but by fim! wale 
ſupporting thoſe chiefs in the ſtare, whatever f air 
may coſt in pi aces Or Court favour, whoſe prin. hich 
ciples we can depend upon to ſecure us theſe en-MMl: vn 
joyments; and in 2 vigorous oppoſition to Haſee 
others, by whatever name they are called, wloWrted. 
ſupport and abet pre: ogative miniſters. nam 

In letter the third, the writer attacks the uWne h 
ſtart minien and his favourite peace. e ex 


In the beginning of the reign of GeonciWntag 
the third, our ſtate-empiric began, in order ji © | 
beget our confidence in his ſkill, like a true quack, port 
with vaſt profeſſions of regard for the health an at in 
welfare of his patients: we were amuſed for: 
ſhort time with the hopes of the golden age d 
liberty, in which the votes of the electors, an 
the elected, ſhould be left unbiaffed ; and whil'W; rv 
nothing was to be heard but the ſound of public ns 
ceconomy, among the turnſpits and kitchen-meW:n tt 
at St. N 's, honours, places, and penſion Ime f.. 
were profuſely ſquandered about, for a purpolWntrac 
ealily to be gueſſed at, and with expences unMhilſt 
known before to the civil liſt, He had made Me dem 
ſhort trial of the conſtitution of his patients, ae nat 
found it was too ſickly to ſwallow medicines th: 


DME ti 
were not highly ornamented or ſtrongly gildehe me 
Afraid, therefore, left his quackery ſhould brinhich | 


him to ſhame, and diſdaining to conſult with th 
regular bred phyſicians of long experience, he 0! 
namented and gilded away at a great rat: 
till he found he could cram down the throats 


Iying 
nour: 
is vel 


h | 
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s patients almoſt any medicines, ever fo diſ- 
yrecable or pernicious to their conſtitution. One 
hedicine indeed there was, ſo highly diſtaſteful to 
5 patients, and at which their ſtomachs ſo much 
volted, cven through the ordinary diſguiſe of 
mament and gilding, and yet on the ſucceſs of 
hich depended his credit with the family where 
ewas moſt employed, and which was of more 
nſequence to him than all the reſt ; that he ex- 
ted his whole ſkill in filtring and ablution, and 
amented and gilt it ſo very highly, that by the 
me he could his patients to ſwallow it down, 
eexpence that he had been at exceeded the ad- 
untages that he derived from it. 

** But to lay aſide metaphor in a cafe of this 
mortance, let us recollect, in plain Engliſh, 
at in the three firſt years of the reign of GEORGE 
e third, a peace was approved, which gave back 
moſt all our conqueſts to the enemy, for an in- 
ſpitable country we can never people without 
r ruin ; that laid no reſtraint on their fiſhery, 
e ſina qua non of every good peace with France, 
an the word of their king ; and which took the 
me ſlender ſecurity for the payment of the debt 
pntracted by the maintenance of his ſubjects 
hilſt in priſon. But I mean not to enter into 
e demerits of the peace of Paris. The ſenſe of 
e nation, whatever might be the motives of 
ME to approve it, is evidently on the other ſide. 
he mean, the artful, and the wicked meaſures 


ON) 
pol 
un 
de 
all 
tha 
1ded 


briWhich have been taken, in begging, ſtealing, or 
h th vying addreſſes to the throne, which call it 


e pnourable and advantageous, prove this. For 
rat is very notorious, that not a {ingle addreſs has 


its | been 
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been ſent from any county, or large corporaticr 3 85 
but by one of the ways abovementioned.“ at iN 

The fourth letter contains the following juſt thir 
ſervations, and remarkable anecdote: rcel « 

*© Though it is the higheſt inſolence that c you 
be offered to the KING, to attempt to blend þ loſec 
intereſt and his cauſe with thoſe of his miniſte: t dift 
yet this, my lord, has been the conſtant u ne 
of the laſt and preſent miniſtry if in truth the d une 
are not the ſame— throughout their adminifirW'— 
tion. Though all the duty and reſpect hath bee ded 
paid to his majeſty, by thoſe in the oppoſition ho ha 
which a wiſe king can deſire, or a good king re eſty 
ceive, yet becauſe the national intereſts have bee! ppoſe 
preferred by them to the intereſts of the miniſter from 
a diſlike of their meaſures has been conſtrued in er ta. 
a diſlike of the king himfelf. By this kind of 1 ©" 
ſoning, the moſt eminent whigs in the kingdo oduce 
who have given the ſtrongeſt proofs of their 2 IN 
ſection to the houſe of HAanoveR, have been ſun ceſſar 


into jacobites, and the moſt notorious jacobitt d, th 
have been exalted into whigs. But it happens W * 
* 


little unluckily, that the ſame way of reafonir 
will alſo prove, that the cocoA-TREE oppolitionf'""? t 
carried on ſo many years in the late reign, an r the 
| boaſted of fo highly, was an oppoſition to: vent! 

king, as KING, and not to the meaſures” of | | v 
miniſters, Abſurd and fallacicus, however, ry ſa 
this way of reaſoning is, without any collaterW* v0) 
proofs, they gave ſo manv inſtances of perſon lar, 
diſreſpect to his late majeſty, as were ſuficyf**90\ 
ent to recommend them to the tory mini be | 


of the preſent reign, and to puſh them in This 
power. | witch 
cc Suppok 


| (75 
| « Suppoſe, my lord, it ſhould have happened, 
Lit in the FIRST year of the reign of GROROGE 
ethird, ſo much beloved by tory converts, a 
cel of lace from Flanders, with the picture of 
e young PRE TEN DER ſet round with diamonds 
loſed in it, was brought to a perſon of the | 
ſt diſtinction, thro* a miſtake, occaſioned by a | 
ry near ſimilarity of the title on the direction, 
d under the ſame miſtake——it being candle- 
nt opened by him, but which was really di- | 
ded to one of theſe new converts to loyalty, 
ho has been rewarded with a place about his 
zjeſty's perſon I fay, my lord, if we ſhould 
ppoſe ſuch a thing to have happened, for I am 
from ſaying that it has, what opinion can we 
tertain of thoſe whigs, who are ſervile enough 
draw tamely under an adminiſtration that in- 
duced ſuch men into power, or continue them 
it? Other matters of a fimilar nature, were it 
eſſary, might be produced. It is now publicly 
d, that the young PRETENDER himſelf came 
m Flanders to ſee the coronation, that he was 
Weſtminſter-hall during the coronation, and in 
wn two or three days before and after it, un- 
the name of mr. Brown; and being aſked by 
gentleman, who knew him abroad, how he 
{ft venture hither, his anſwer was, that he was 
ry ſafe. But after having ſeen the DUKE of 
WW: vonsHIRE /truck out of the liſt of privy coun- 


on er, in the reign of a prince of the Housk of 
&WanoveR, every other turn in politics will ceaſe 
114 be ſurpriſing.” 


This paragraph made ſo much noiſe that Jemmy 
witcher was induced, with as much gravity as 
| be 
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he can put on, to give it the following ridiculo Wt ex 
anſwer, which ſerved more to confirm the e of 
than diſprove it. a to 


<6 The anecdote given us at the cloſe of tþ this 
fourth letter, if true, cannot effect the miniſM'es t 
in the leaſt, if he had proved it fact, unleſs i" be 
was as well known to them as to himſelf ; x d tha 
charge can lay againſt them for employing th mene 
perſon, whoever it is he has in his eye.“ W hil 

In the fifth and laſt letter, the writer ente ! 
upon the ſubject of a national militia, which h alm 
condemns. med 

When ] inform your grace, that I am ongg 2247 
of thoſe with whom words paſs for nothing mfr 
than what they are, you will not be ſurpriſe: 
that the good word MILITIA has not faſcinate ich v 
me, as it hath done the multitude; notwithſtand 


ing the pains that have been taken to ſound H. 
very high by great pretenders to patriotiſm, ar Ir 
to have it echoed back by the vulgar. For befor um 

umen 


I give up my underſtanding to this word, accord 
ing to the idea which has been always affixed M / 
it, I muſt be better convinced than I yet ame 
the utility of a militia to this country. I mul 
firſt ſee, that we neither have nor can have, 
ſufficient naval armament to defend us againſt in 


vaſions from the French, which is the only caſe lp and 
which a militia can be of any uſe; and in th enſive 
next place, I muſt ſee that it is ſafer, more e he ir 
peditious, and leſs expenſive to the nation to ute 
cond the operations of ſuch a fleet by a milit fo 


than by regular troops. The articles of fafet 
and expedition, I am apprehenſive, muſt be left: 
problematical to the end of the world, ſince I belier 
they will never be decided by any experience 

bu 
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bt experience has already decided, that in the ar- 
le of expence, a militia is a much greater bur- 
a to this nation than a ſufficient regular force. 
this experience has brought us enough to our 
ſes to aboliſh this quixot ſyſtem for the future, 
11] be bold enough to ſay, that it is the only good 
that has been anſwered by above half a million 
money. 

Whilſt this thing called a MILITIA ſubſiſted 
y in imagination, „the liberty, the independency, 
d almoſt every political bleſſing of Engliſhmen, 
med blended with the notion. The din and 
mour that was raiſed about it, the pictures of 
that were exhibited to the populace, and the 
caturas of thoſe who ſeemed averſe to it and 
ich were expoſed to the factious, enflamed the 
cy already heated with the ſound, and raiſed 
dectations in many people to an irreſiſtible ar- 
In this luſh of temper, when men acquired 
name of patriots on the merits of this bill, all 
uments from reaſon were entirely thrown a— 
y. But if this heat is enough ſubſided to en- 
e us to liſten to cool and impartial ſentiments, 
ope to make men of ſenſe and candor aſhamed 
aving ſuffered themſelves to be overborn by 
re noiſe and vociferation within doors and with- 
, and of having co-operated in ſuch a wild and 
enſive ſyſtem,” 

Ihe ingenious author wrote a ſixth letter, but 
printer of the Gazetteer did not chuſe to pu- 
it, ſo that here ended the prays corre- 
ae dence in that paper. 


LETTER 
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LET TER XXII. 


An accouNr of the CANADA Bills. 


HE method the French government took 

to pay the ſubjects of Canada, the balance dy 

to them, was by giving them either bills of exchary 

on the royal treaſure in Old France, or what the 

call ordonnances, of which the following is u 
form : 

20 fol. —COLONIES 1757. 

Depenſes generales. 
No. 44195. 

Il ſera tenu compte par le roi, au mois d' OI 
prochain, de la ſomme de vingt ſols, valeur en 
ſoumiſſion du irtſorier, reſtee au bureau de © 
trole. 

A Quebec, le premier Fuin, 1757. BIGO] 


Theſe bills were given from 1000 livres 


ſeven pence half- penny, and were preferred by t = 
inhabitants to current coin, and anſwered al] t 105 

purpoſes. In the month of October of ev 6g 
year, every one was at liberty to bring theſe . - A 
donnances te the intendant's office, and had iI. 53 
to demand bills of Exchange on Old France * | 
payment. This right gave the paper curren 
even a preference over ready caſh, for the gove! bab 


ment would not take caſh for bills of exchange 


Although the inhabitants might have brou Lp 
all their ordonnances to the year 1759 for Able 
ment, yet their being as current and more uf. 
ful than caſh, conſiderable quantities always 0 * 


mained in the country, and, as a proof, I have 
this time in my hands ſome of theſe ordonnan( 
of the year 2729. 
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In the year 1759, the intendant and others 

ncerned in the government of Canada, iſſued 

t very conſiderable quantities of bills of ex- 

ange, Whieh they pretend was for the uſe of 
e government; but as the French court charge 
em with mal-adminiſtration, this point is in diſ- 

te, However, the poor Canadians, who knew 
it Bigot, who ſigned theſe bills, had full powers 
om the court of France ſo to do, took them as 
ual, and in general have paid the full value for 
em. It is generally thought, that Bigot, Cadet, 
d others, have greatly cheated the French go- 
mment, and *tis probable it is fo, as by the 
te ſentence pronounced at Paris, they are con- 
mned to be baniſhed, and are mulcted ten mil- 
ns of livres and upwards. But if the French 
ng has been cheated and impoſed upon by the 
Wrſons in whom he repoſed confidence, is that a 
aſon why he ſhould cheat his ſubjects? or if 
his arbitrary power, he can uſe them as he 
aſes, it is no reaſon why he ſhould exerciſe 
at authority over the ſubjects of Great Britain. 

Iltis an acknowledged fact, that the trade of 
nada cannot ſubſiſt, unleſs theſe bills are paid; 
| war with the Indians renders them abſolutely 
apable of making returns for the goods they 
'W yearly obliged to import from England, and 


able ſor them to carry on the trade: and that co- 

y, which, with proper care, would be of in- 
Wie ſervice to England, from the immenſe quan- 
Jof woollen manufactures that it might con- 
e ; will become a burthen, if the payment of 


ſe bills are neglected. 
MERCATOR. 
OL, IV. LET- 


leſs they have money, it will abſolutely be im- 
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LETTER XXIII. 
On the diſmiſſion of major general A*Counr, 


T HE the diſmiſſion of major gener 
A' Court from his majeſty's fervice, is: 
freſh inſtance of the wiſdom of the preſent a, 
and cannot fail of having its proper influence on 
the people in general, and the gentlemen of the 
army in particular. I ſhall not attempt to ex. 
plain the principles, on which this extraordinar; 
ſtep has been grounded, as I would not err de. 
ſignedly ; and it is poſſible I might err, ſhould | 
attempt to comprehend the mechaniſm of ſo cur 


ous a piece of machinery, wherein wheels within OE | 
wheels puzzle the obſerver, and leave him at 2 5 
loſs how to account for the production even ill - . 
the harlequin of a miniſter. The ſpectators ſe m : 
indeed the lawyers wig, the fox's bruſh, and the Of 
andrew -errara ; and therefore, by the force of an . 
happy imagination, fancy there muſt be wiſdom I him 
cunning, and bravery ; but in this ſtep there ap eat! 
pears to be neither the ſmalleſt portion of wiſdom hom. 


or even of political cunning ; and perhaps to] - | - 
ſome, fear and deſpair may ſeem the principi 1 
ingredients, * 

Tho' a particular number of the North Brito! 
has, by, no doubt, a juſt and impartial ſentence, 
been conſigned to eternal ignominy and ſmoaky 
faggots, I am ſomewhat uncertain, whether th: 
letter of a ſecretary at war, which was annex! 
to it, was condemed with that paper to the flames; 
if it was, no doubt, that too was a juſt deciſion; 
however the matter of fact continues the ſame; 
and it may not be therefore improper to refrel 


me reader's memory ſo far as to acquaint oy 
| thi 
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that this is the officer, who refuſed to diſcharge a 
private man at the dictatorial command of a ſecre- 
| tary at war; in whoſe letter even the name of his 
majeſty had been proſtituted to countenance or- 
ders expreſly contrary to an article of war; and 
that this is the officer, who by that proper exer- 
tion of ſpirit preſerved the independency of the 
gentlemen of the army and the credit of his poſt. 

[ hope this behaviour has never been conſtrued by 
| any of his majeſty's ſervants as an offence againſt 
our ſovereign ; becauſe I thould be ſomewhat ap- 
prehenſive, Heaſt high treaſon by the ſame worthy 
expounders of the laws ſhould be defined to be 
any offence committed in ſupport of the confti- 


"WW tution againſt the ſacred perſons and government 

of any of the officers of ſtate. In this manner 

fee may ambitious miniſters deceive their fovereign, 

the pour poiſcn into his ear, and make him believe, 

4 that the faithfulleſt of his ſubjects are traitors to 
} 


him, when they wiſh to inſure to him the love and 
Wcratitude of a free people, inſtead of the forced 


om ¶ bomage of a few abject wretches, ſlaves to miniſte- 
s i nal influence and corruption. 

ein 1 have heard it confidently reported, that this 
„„entleman has not in every parlizmentary debate 
ritouſg been exactly of the ſame opinion with the miniſterial 
1 party; I ſhould be extremely loth to believe, that 


1 miniſter would act at the hazard of his 
cad, in open defiance of the firſt baſis of our con- 


= titution, I mean the liberty of. the members of 
15 »th houſes of parliament; yet to what cauſe can 
a his diſmiſſion be attributed? None has ap- 
ofre | eared. 

1. If then the rule ſhould ever be eſtabliſhed, that 
j 


er long ſervices, and a life of ſuch fativus, 


thu 2 | which 


— 
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nothing but a true ſenſe of honour can ſup. 
port, an officer, being a member of parliament, 
might be difcharged without reaſon given, I 
ſhould think the officers of the army, being 
members of parliament, muſt, for the good of 
the nation, as well as their own ſakes, join in 
legal amity to defend the honour of an Engliſh 
army; and ſhew the world that they act with 
or againſt miniſters, from principle, not de- 
pendency : otherwiſe they hold their ſtations in 
the army not from their merits, their experience, 
and the ſupport of à due military ſubordination, 
but on ſuch vague and abject terms, that they 
may be ruined at the blaſt of a miniſter's breath, 
and as ſome in bad times have gained places by 
the means of the miſtreſſes of miniſters, ſo the 
beſt and braveſt of a good and brave people, 
may be, in future times, ſacrificed to the adultery 
of. one or the whoredom of another. I hope no 
miniſter in theſe times, commits adultery, or 
keeps miſtreſſes, whilſt the vengeance of the law 
is high lifted up againſt the crimes of other in- 


dividuals. 
PUBLIC OLA 


A ſhort anſwer was made to the above letter, 
in which the principal paſſage was, viz. neither 
a civil * from the ſecretary at war, nor 
his majeſty's commands, could prevail on major 
general A' Court to diſmiſs a private ſoldier, 
though there were many to be diſmiſſed out «i 


each company.“ 


LETTER 


TER 
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LETTER XXIV. 


To which Publicola made the following reply. 


HERE was no civil requeſt, but an ab- 
ſolute order; if my antagoniſt allows 
there was ſuch a requeſt, the ſecretary at war 


* ſeems to have doubted of the validity of the poſi- 


tive command, and attempted to ſtrengthen the 
order by his private intereſt with the general : 


| if there was a requeſt, I do not think a field 
officer is obliged to comply with every requeſt 


of a ſecretary at war, under pain of incurring 
his maje/ly's diſpleaſure, or running the riſque 


| of being turned out of the army: it is a civil re- 


queſt indeed, the refuſal of which may be pro- 
ductive of ſuch difagreeable eonſequences. How- 
ever, if the ſecretary at war, quatenus, private 


| gentleman, had aſked the favour of the field off—, 


it is probable it would not have been refuſed. 


The caſe is altered, when an abſolute command 


comes directed from the office of the ſecretary at 
war; there the officer, to whom it is directed, 
will conſider how far he is bound to obey ; and, 
though he might be willing to comply with a civi] 
requeſt, ſurely no officer will ever ſubmit to 
any command, which, by the laws of the land, 
and articles of war, allowed by thoſe laws, he is 
not poſitively ſubjected to; it would be a ſervility 
unworthy of any officer ; an aftront at which his 


- honour muſt take alarm. 


How far then is a field officer obliged to diſ- 
miſs a private ſoldier, on receiving a letter like 
this from the ſecretary at war ? contempt or 
diſreſpect to his majeſty is not the point; if 
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the general had been called to a court- martial, 
and the ſecond ſect. of art. II. had been urge 
againſt him, I believe, the ſecretary- caſuiſt would 
have cauſed a ſmile, and the general would 
have been acquitted with honour, of a charge 
founded in ſophiſm, and not in the principles and 
known uſage of the army, For my part, it 
is clear to me, that he is not ſo obliged : it is 
the duty of officers to obey commands ſignified 
by the ſecretary at war in his majeſty's name, 
which the articles of war direct ſhall be obeyed: if 
any matter be left at the option of the officers, it 
ſeems neceſſary, in order to deſtroy the validity 
of the articles ſigned by his majeſty, and to 
take away that freedom of choice, that the com- 
mand reverſing the former article, ſhould be un- 


der the ſame hand, otherwiſe the officer allows 


greater authority to a command ſignified by the 
ſecretary at war, than to articles under his 
majeſty's hand, which ſeems to me at leaſt, who 
am no officer, very abſurd. I argue not, that 
his majeſty's, authoriſed as he is by the mutiny- 
act, mav not make new articles when he pleaſes; 
but, I ſay, it is not in the power of a ſecretary 
at war, nor of my antagoniſt, to explain away 
articles of war, which cannot be altered but by 
the ſame authority which made them. As to the 
meaning of the third ſect. art. II. I judge the 
meaning from the words, which reſtrain not only 
the abuſes of the recruiting officers, but many 
other, poſſibly greater, inconveniencies : the com- 
mander in chief, or his ſecretary, might other- 
wiſe, in bad times, fell diſcharges as well as re- 
cruiting officers, and poſſibly by ſuch practices 
might ruin the ftock-purſe of a regiment, and 

| con- 
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| conſequently ſpoil the regiment ; they might, ad 
* libitum, diſmiſs a ſtout able. bodied fellow, and 
| keep a forcible feeble, a magnanimous woman's 


— 


taylor. It is miſleading to the public to aſk, 
Cannot the king diſmiſs a private ſoldier, 


when he may and has diſmiſſed a General ?” 


| becauſe ſuch a diſmiſſion of a general is agreeable 
to the law of the land: in the other caſe, the re- 


quifites are not complied with; the article is in 


| force, the field-officer, under that article, has 
his option, and does not chuſe to be dictated to 


by a ſecretary at war, in a matter in which 
that fecretary at war had no authority; if his 
majeſty annuls that article, and gives his pow: 
to the ſecretary at war, it will then be the 
duty of a field-officer to ſubmit to his majeſty's 
commands, becauſe this new article is, by vir- 
tue of the mutiny- act, become part of the law of 
the land. At preſent it is no where declared, 
that a field- officer is obliged to diſmiſs the man; 
and therefore, as he has it in his option, he may 
poflibly not chuſe it; which ſeems to me a ſuffici 
ent anſwer. fa 

Thus having refuted the arguments produced, 
] ſhall affirm, that it was not an obſtinate fpiri: 
of oppoſition, but. the ſpirit of an experienced 
officer, who had, from his youth, been bred 
in the army, and had given up every other pro- 
ſpect in life to that honourable profeſſion, which 
now is deprived of his ſervices; I hope not for this 
inattention to a ſecretary at war; for if this 
was the caſe, every officer, even of the higheſt rank, 
muſt, in all points ſubmit to the better experience 
of a new and young commiſſioned officer, a ſe- 


cretary at war. 
E 4 T ſhall 
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[ ſhall conclude with inſiſting, that maju and 


general A*Court meant not, on his part, to in. n 
tringe the law; and, though it is the undoubted Nate 
right of the crown to diſmiſs any officer, it i; 1 
not always a prudent ſtep, even in the moſt popul:r e 
miniſter, to adviſe ſuch a diſmiſſion, witheut aſſign fol 
ng a cauſe. malt 
PUBLICOL Mp" 

ed. 

LzTTER XXV. Irigt 

nnu 

On the di ſiniſſion of lieutenant-general Conw av, ren 
Vis abeſto: nibil ęſt enim pernicioſius civitatiluene 
nibil tam contrarium juri et legibus, nihil minu am, 
civile et humanum, quam compoſit et a conſtituu put ! 
republica quicquam agi per vim. roth 
T is now evident, beyond a doubt, by what": 
diſgraceful tenure every office, in the gift ad 

the reſumption of the chiæſtaius, has been for ſomeſß 
time, and at this hour is held. Ability, exper-''i: 
ence, and integrity, are not with them the mean": 
conducive to procure ſtability to the poſſeſſor; be 
muſt be able, with the ſatyr in the fable, to blow 7 
hot and cold; he muſt be diſciplined to ſay aye"; 
or no, at the word of command, he mult feel no th 
remorſe at puniſhing a printer, with the ut- = 
len 


moſt rigour, for the ſmalleſt indifcretion ; yet 
be poſſeſſed of phlegm and moderation to acquit, 
in the next breath, the great delinquent, who © 

ſhould apprehend illegally, commit to cloſe im- 
priſonment z/l:gally, and ſeize legally the private 
papers even of a member of parliament. By hin 
a privilege to-day muſt be held ſacred and inviol- 
able, the ſame muſt be declared to-morrow a rank 


nuiſance or non- entity. In ſhort, hemuſt be read) 
and 
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and accommodating with his vote, his lie, his aath 
it neceſſary; and then it matters not how deſti- 
tute he is of every other qualification. 

The perſecution, exerciſed upon the friends, 
ependents, and relations of the duke of Newcattle, 
„ tords us a moſt glaring proof, how far the 
alice and mean- ſpirited reſentment of the clan 
4 ill carry them. Theſe modern Syllas have ex- 
Needed, in profcription, their great pattern and 

riginal 3 ; they have extended their revenge, with 

nhumanity that is unprecedented, beyond thegrave - 
zen ſome, who owed their ſole ſupport to the 
enevolence and generoſity of the late mr. Pe 
am, were turned adrift and left to ſtarve, with- 
ut ſo much as the pretence of an offence. The 
rothers, couſins, and relations of the worthieſt 
atriots, who were too brave and honeſt to kneel 
un to the invaders, ſaw creatures of more 
ant ſtuff put daily in pofſeffion of their places, 
ma thour impeachment ot their conduct, or any 
bean mation previous to their removal, The northern 
liticians thus have built their ediſice of tvranny 
x force and terror, as the Jews did of old their 
mpie, ſword in hand 
The nation (who can wonder at it ?) took the 
arm, and minifeſted an abhorrence of ſuch odious 


gut- c 1 
; yet wiences; nor will the fermcnt, raiſed by 
quit em, ſubſide, till the fame diſpoſition ſhall ap 
who to right the injuries of Engliſhmen, that operat- 


with fuch cordial energy to the relief of the be- 
ved Scotchman. 

y hin The late diſmiſſion of leutenant- general Con- 
ay, with the ſimilar fate of other worthy officers 
tore, revives the memory of paſt indignities, 
id has genewed the general conſternation. The 
geutle- 
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gentlemen, particularly of the army, aſk one an- 
other with ſurprize, of what offence he has been 
guilty © when, and before what court martial h- 
was tried? they ſuffer for their brother officer's 
misfortune ; they are not without apprehenſion; 
for themſelves ; and they feel not a little for the 
honour of their profeſſion. It is not yet declare! 
authentically, of what omiſſion or commiſſion, a 
an officer, he is accuſed. The character he bears, 
moſt amiable and unexceptionable in all reſped;, 
inclines them to believe he muſt have been malici- 
oufly miſrepreſented, as was the recent caſe of ge- 
neral Moncꝶton. | 

It is, as I have ſhewn, the plan purſued by the 
dictator of the north, and his devoted vaſſalt, to 
turn out every perſon, great and ſmall, who wil 
not take their covenant, and vield to their imperi- 
ous edicts. The gracious ſyſtem of theſe hone! 
freebooters, is abſolute ſubmiſſion, or the bau- 
ſtring. 

When loſs of rank and office is the certain con- 
ſequence of not approving all the meaſures of th 
miniſter, the approbation of them in the lun 
will be ſuſpected to proceed from fear alv 
of his diſpleaſure. But fear, the uſual prop 0 
tyrants, is too weak a ſtaff for power to Je: 
upon for any time with confidence and with ſe 

curity. | 
| HoNnESTvUs. 


EzTTRzxrk AXVE. 
Written on the ſame occaſion. 
T*. has been the ſtale and hackneyed artifice 
miniſters, (eſpecially of bad ones) in paſt time 
and we muſt not wonder therefore if it ſhould! 
praQtilc 
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practiſed in the preſent, to call their own meaſure 


the meaſures of the King, and to load their royal 
maſter with their per/onal guilt, Indeed if any 


| of them proved ſucceſsful, they were forward 


enough to arrogate the whole merit to themſelves. 
Whenever they were queſtioned and became un- 
popular, theſe wndertakers of affairs and farmers 
of majeſtic authority, retired moſt daſtardly be- 
hind the ſeven-fold ſhield of the prerogative, and by 
that paltry ſtratagem endeavoured to remove the 
weight from their own ſhoulders. In the firſt in- 
ſtance, they could make their boaſt, that they 
were the immediate and conſummate adviſcrs ; 
but in the laſt, the cant word generally was, that 


they were forry for it, the ting would have it 


fo ; or (as the more categorical anſwerer of the 


Budget chuſes to expreſs it, by what authority 
he belt can tell) Me ting would think ard at fer 
bemſelf. Thus weaving their own intereſt and 
that of their ſorereign together, to make them 
appear one common cauſe, tliey drew him into their 
quarrels, as the prieſts do God Almighty into 
theirs, and by placing his reſpectable perſon be- 
lore you, attempted to make thernſelves ſaſe, not 
caring how much they expoſed him. They did 
the king's buſineſs, as they called it ; and, if any 
man ventured to blame their manner of conduR- 
mg it, they cried out with one mouth, that 
the Ag was wounded through their ſides; and 
all, who liked not their proceedings, were pro- 


* 
— 


ſcribed as enemies to him and to the govern- 
ment, 


Theſe poſitions being laid down, that their 
own meaſures were the king's, and that any op- 
poſition to them was an oppoſition to the king 
—_—_ him- 
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himſelf, the notable concluſion, which reſulted 
from theſe premiſes, was, to adviſe the king to 
let the heavy axe of power fall down upon the 
necks of thoſe, who ſhould have the preſumption 
to oppoſe him, or rather them. 

But ever ſince the happy ſucceſſion of the 
houſe of Hanover, this unconſtitutional doctrine 
of paſſive obedience to the meaſures of the tempor. 
ary miniſter, has been exploded ; as indeed it 
_ ought to be, with the utmoſt contempt, in a free 
country; ſince it is abſolutely deſtructive of the 
very fundamentals of all liberty. 

In the two laſt auſpicious reigns, the patriots 
of thoſe times inſiſted always, that the meaſures 
recommended to the crown by the then mini- 
{ters, were to be regarded only as the meaſures 
of the adminiſtration ; nor would they ever 
allow, that an oppoſition to the ſervant, who 
was reſponſible to the nation for his conduct, 
ought to be conſidered as a diſreſpect or inſult to 
the maſter. 

It was under the ſanction of this declaration, 
that the ver) ſervants of the king's ſon (many 
of whom are now placed in ſtations of the 
greateſt truſt, in recompence for their diſtin- 
guiſhed patriotiſm) oppoſe the miniſter for twenty 
years together; which they, we muſt ſuppoſe, 
would not have done, if they had thought ſuch 
oppoſition could be juſtly deemed an inſult to the 
king himſelf. And we muſt do this Juſtice to the 
miniſters whom they ſo ſteadily oppoſed, that 
they diſdained to ſneak behind the throne for ſhelter, 
but manfully confeſſed themſelves accountable to 
the tribunal of the public for all the acts of govern- 
ment they had adviſed. Let it not be forgotten 

neither, 
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ed W neither, that every ſeſlion, eſpecially for the aft 
to I fourteen years, produced in parliament, exampies 
he of placemen, in the highelt offices, oppoſing 
on ftrenuouſly each others ſentiments. The miui- 
ſter of thoſe davs meant honeſtly ; he therefore 
the ſcourged not his Opponents, TU ith an iron red, 
ine but, as the hiſtorian, Tecttius, obſerves, the Ro- 
or- W mans did, in times of Iiher:y, verba verbis ultus 
i 115 he ſcorned to have recourſe to force and 
ree violence, that ratio ultima regum, or more pro- 
the N pcrly, the laſt and defperate relource of tottering 
adminiſtration. 
iots WW 1 ſhall conclude with a paſſage or two out of 
ares Wthe celebrated monſieur Belzac, which were for- 
ini- Wmerly quoted upon the ſame ſubject by the craftſ- 
ures man. 
ver What therefore ſhall we ſay to thoſe inſelent 


who MW/avourites of fortune, who, with flying colours, 
uct, Wattack the authority of the /aws, and of common 


uſtice ; who bring to the government ot the ſtate, 
a premeditated detign to deſtroy it? 


io, What ſhall we ſay to thoſe inſupportable ſcr- 
1any Nvants who revenge their own little quarrels with 
the the arms and weapons of their maſter ; who de- 
ſtin- Welare all perſons, who will not become their 
enty Nals and proſtitutes, to be enemies to his maje/?, ; 
zoſe, Muho, by a cruel, bloody, and moſt deteitable 
ſuch Weace, throw the people into de/Þarr, and endea- 
» the Wour to precipitate them into rebel/zon for their 
» the wn preſervation. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXVII. 
On the ſame. 


Rara temporum - felicitas, ubi ſentire que velis i 
gue ſentias dicere licet. Tacir, 


Onteſquieu, the ableſt writer as well a 

the ſtricteſt judge of the political ſyltcm, 

that beſt becomes the nature of each different go- 
vernment, eſtablithes public /pirit as the grand 
principle and director of the republican ; that, 
where the people, either in body or by their re. 
preſentatives, have a ſhare in the adminiltration. 
He makes the baſis of the inonarchical to be foundet 
on Honour, and the glory of the prince, for whom 
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alſo 


they may, and are "called upon to give up the the! 
whole of their lives, time and fortune. Public has 
ſpirit, which might lead great minds to act in the 
particular caſes cuntrary to the will of the monarch, il wat 
is no longer fit {or the nature of ſuch a govem ©"? 
ment, and much leſs can either of theſe found: that 
tions ſuit the deſpotical, where even thoſe notion hav 
of honour, received and ei:cemed under the poſe 
monarchical, would only point out to the wretche of 
ſlave every hour more his miſery. Fear and aw dea 
of a ſuperior and only power mult be the founda for | 
tion of ſuch a government, (if. it can be call fou 
by ſo glorious a name) and every law in ſuch Witt 
country, mult be calculated to depreſs all honour 

and conſequently ſtill more all public ſpirit, eite deſf 
of which, once admitted, a ſtate ſo formed wou Part 
be at an end. Any one who would look deep 
into theſe points, need only turn to the author ot 
have quoted, who fo juſtly deſerves the admiratio othe 
of the age to which he has brought the hight TE 
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bonour. This has been ſufficient to bring me to 
the reflection I have drawn from it, which tho” 
too humiliating to this my native country, yet is 


too ftrong and plain not to have its weight with 


every individual, who will think one inftant on 


the late diſini fhons from that army, which is paid 
by the people of Great Britain, and in ſo much 
greater a ſhare by thoſe of England. Amongſt 
the moſt ſtriking, ſtands licutenant- general Con— 
way, whoſe character as a man, a citizen, or a 
ſtateſman, are unimpeached ; whofe behaviour and 
deſerts as a ſoldier, claim aloud, not only the ap- 
plauſe of every well-wiſher to his country,” bu: 
alſo their gratitude, nay even their reward. Is 
there an Engliſhman who muſt not think that he 
has himſelf felt in that noble perſon a mark of 
the reſentment of a miniſter? Are theſe the re— 
wards of public ſpirit? There is no one ſanguine 
enough to ſay that they come from that principle, 
that every law in our country ought directly to 
have in view ? As little will any one ſup- 
poſe that it can be maintained under a principle 
of honour. No, its true ſource is neither from 
idea of a republic, or a monarchy, it is too — 
for either; it is from that fpring from which have 
town the many grievances we have lately been 
witneſſes to. : 

To awe and to intimidate are the principles of 
deſpotiſm. Who will ſay that theſe actions, and 
particularly the laſt, ſo injurious to a gallant 
country, (whoſe firſt attribute is to be grateful 
to thoſe who have ſerved it) proceed from any 
other ſource than the hopes a miniſter may con- 
ceive by ſuch an action to intimidate other as 
deſerving men, who have not yet fallen their ſa- 
Crifice ? 
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crifice? the officers ſtand, however, marked 2 
victims; and it grieves me to relate that ſome of 
the ungenerous, unwarlike, diſhonourable, and 
Naviſhly-atrach: xd adherents to the miniſter, are 


1 0 
hovering overthem, waiting for their diſmiſſion with (M1. 
expectation of ſuccecding to preterment, by mea MW... 
as diſgraceful to their patron as to themſelves, IS 
What army is England then to expect, when ee it 
man, who dares to afiert that which honour and MW... 
his heart prompt him to be right, is to be diſmiß Nes 
fed, and his place filled up by the fervile part alone MW... h. 
of that rank of men which I honoured Former, - W,5n 
the army? Will that man who has not ferupled Me 
to creep to a miniſter, will that mind, capable of Mr 6 
ſo much baſeneſs, leſs helitate to crouch before Nutho 
his country's enemy? Having betrayed it in a nis 
civil, does honour, real honour, more incite him My ot. 
to defend it in a W capacity f But for - Wain 
guments ſake, I WII! ſufpoſe, that a falje cin. very 
firued honour may «cep bim from being a villa t of 
leſs in one ſituation, than a traitor in another : {.ic; 
Yet is this country, who now pays twice te the 


number of officers ever known during any former Wace; 
peace, to look upon them as under the laſh of Ween | 
every Miniiter, and aflilting the people of this 
country only againſt the foreign, and not againt 
the domeflic enemy? Conqueſt abroad. glory of of 
arms, England nced never doubt maintanins 

let her look into that which concerns her more 


immediately, her bleſſed conſtitution, The method ie @ 
of redreſs is yet before us, and in our-power, and if MW y.,+, 
I miſtake not, the complexion and thoughts ih ! 
the whole nation; every borough will vie with unt 
each other in recommending two points for next e wit 
ſeſſions to their conſtituents : gratefully in the thor 
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* place to take up the cauſe of every deſerving 
„cer, who has, (notwithſtanding the pains each 
10 W:carate ſharer in the miniſtry takes to ſhift the 
et odium of this meaſure from his own ſhoulders} 
tn Who has, I fay, ſuffered for the offence he has 


cn to the miniſler. Let them even recollect 
„hat point this offence was given; on no 
7 Wh: litary one it could be given. Was it not for 


nd 1 preſſing the deciſion of a point, which 
iſ e themſclves dared not defend, but which they 
Ne Ire heinouſly blameable for driving off, and for 
ofing the ſeſſion without a declaration from par- 
led Wiment, that a general warrant by the ſecretary 
of r ſtate, to ſeize the perſon and papers of the 
ore Wuthor of a ſeditious libel, is or is not illegal? 
nis nation, famed for gratitude, famed above 
1 Wil others for generoſity, will it bear without re- 
* Wanting the affront to an officer, who has exerted 
| very virtue in its behalf, to fall a victim to any 
it Wet of incenſed men? Bravery, the third charac- 
© - Wriſtic of this injured country, makes but a part 
e the great qualities which adorn theſe worthy 
" Fficers. Public ſpirit, honour, and freedom, have 


en the cauſe of their misfortune ; let therefore 
ne ſame motives incite their country to give them 
„ent dreſs, No, I expect, and unleſs the nation in 
y i Wrneral is infatuated with that unbecoming ſer- 
1 5 Wility, that turn for French politics, which, it is 
te ho evident, has crept into many of our nobles, 
:h00 e ſhall hear them recommend to their members 
d vote a reward, equal to their loſſes, to thoſe 
co have ſo much exerted themſelves for their 
wich Wuntry's liberty : a reward, which, coming from 
nei: wiſh, defire and gift of a grateful people, and 
rhe thoriſed by parliament, no officer but muſtlook 
11 


upon 


— — — —— — — 
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upon as a mark of diſtinction, bevond the . 
bands of all ſorts fo vilely proſtituted. As the ſe 
vice will be of a different kind for which they 
ceive it, fo greatly will theſe rewards differ fr, 
the laviſhed penſions ſo frequently and ſo conftan 
miſapplied. 
Our army being voted annually, the ſee 
point, I imagine, will de, that, for future yea 
it ſhould be provided that the beſt of men ſho 
not be expoſed to ruin for having brought 
themſelves the anger and odium of am adminiftrati 
The world knows ſufficiently what will incenſe 
mini/try : but Engliſhmen, if in their ſenſes, y 
no longer give them the power of oppreſſing, 
pleaſure, its worth:e/f members. The extend 
territory of this country may require a large, n 
a larger army; but it is the buſmeſs of eve 
friend to the conſtitution, to prevent what n 
ceflity in this caſe demands, from proving the ru 
of our liberties : and if the words of the revo 
tion, which could not provide againſt every ev 
tho? it has againſt ſo many, has not immediate 
defended us againſt this, I am ſure the ſpirit of 
ſufficiently ſhews what would then have been ci 
cluded, if, from the change of things and fituatio 
the circumſtances of this day could have been for 
ſeen. Let us make perfect in the year 1704 
work ſo well planned and fo gloriouſſy begun: t 
way is till open, if we are not 70 degenerate, 2 
ifevery principle of public ſpirit, and attachment 
our country, is not total) dead or corrupted 
us, 
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LETTER XXVII. 


alle between the diſmiſſion of general Coxn- 
WAY and mr. LEGGE. 


R. LEGGRre was turned out as well as mr. 
Cod war; the ſame ceremonial was ob- 


1 of ſtriking the blow on the laſt day of a 
don; and the odious meaſure was ſo effectually 
zuiſed, by an artful uſe of the equivocal word 
nation, that for ſome time he was hardly 
own to be out ; and there were many to the 


of the publication of his letters (which may 
had of the publiſher, price one ſhilling,) who 


| not know that he was turned out, and did not 
on. 


But there was this difference in the two caſes, 
t mr. CoXWAY is ſaid to have oppoſed the ad- 
nitration, and mr. LEGGE had ſupported the 
aſures of government, through a very difficult 
on, and through the courſe of a Jong war, 
the entire ſatisfaction of the public, and with- 
the leaſt reproach from the crown ſo that 
Conway's diſmiſſion being an avowed 
iſhment, he may be faid to have been put to 
th ohenty ; whereas mr. LEGGE's diſmiſſion, 
being founded even in the pretence of his op- 
tion, has more the air of an aſſaſſination in 
dark. 

Vhat can we conclude from two ſuch caſes, 
that more will follow, till all men are re- 
d to a perfect ſtate of paſſive obedience; not 
the KING, Who aims at no ſuch obedience 
* ſubjects, but to ONE MAN, who is NOT 


Miſ- 
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Miſconduct in office is no longer the n-:«; 
cauſe of any man's diſgrace; and it is become 
experienced truth, that men may be difmif 
without the leaſt loſs of public or private charad 
I cannot ſet forth this truth in a clearer light 
by aſking two plain queſtions, 
as mr. LEGGE removed from the ſervice 
the ſtate for in/rfficiency, for malverſatim 
office, or for any turpitude, or even blemiſh in 
character ? 

Was mr. Conway removed from his n 
and his regiment, as well as from his at 
dance on the king's perſon, for any action 
his, unworthy of a ſoldier, of a gentleman, ( 
good ſubject, or of any other relation he 
in life? 


But though neither of theſe moſt reſpec” 1 
men has loft any character by his diſmiſſion, 1 
have had the melancholy experience, that * 
ſervants of the public cannot retire, nor be di. . 
ſed, without PUBLIC Loss. b! 

When mr. P1TT retired, a peace was made 112 
which I ſhall only ſay, that ye would have mf th. 
one, more adequate to his ſucceſſes, and bid | 
fairer for duration ; as he had the welfare. of > b. 
country at heart, and had not a common inta 
with the enemies of Great Britain, to obtal * 
peace at any rate, before the opening of the 3 2 pf 
parliament. "Fw 

When the duke of NEwcAS'LE reſigned, Hua! 
mr. LEGGE was turned aut, the confidenc oy 
the public was ſo evidently withdrawn fronh:c- 
department in which they acted, that the tal it 


have declined ever ſince, and will continue! 
fo, notwithſtanding the fompius and faba 


Accs 
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ount given in the papers, of the great merit 
aiſing the ſupplies for the preſent year; which, 
eal, could not have failed to raiſe the ſtocks to 

and is abundantly confuted by the preſent 
2 of Caſtaign's paper. This paper, which on 

aft ſide of Temple-bar, where property is 
bly underftood, and men can caſt accounts, 
he true teſt of public credit, and ſhews at this 
e, that they do not eſteem a debt to be finally 
off, which will recur annually ; that they ſee 
lion of debts transferred, by the bank con- 
I, from the year 1764, to 1766, and appre- 
d, that, however the expedient may enable 
iſters to ſcramble through the ſupplics of the 
mer year, it will overwhelm thoſe of the lat- 
and that they are not ſmitten with the vaſt 
city of applying the prize-money (an acci- 
tal recruit, which- when expended will return 
more) to the current ſervice, without laying 
taxes to raiſe money, that is not wanted. 
ſibly too they may foreſee the time, and not 
off, when the land at four ſhillings, the malt, 
| the whole of the ſinking fund, will not be 
al to the current ſervice, and w den new money 
| be borrowed, to defray the eſtabliſhments of 


pull At what premiums ſuch money muſt be 
a 30 ſed, and how great the diſcount will then be 


dn the ſtocks, leſs able calculators, and even 
ſe reſiding on the we/? fide of Temple-bar, will 


. qualified to compute. 
1 "WV hat will be the conſequences of mr. CON WAx's 
en umon, it may not be ſafe to foretell; but 1 


e it is ſtil ſafe, to feel an zmward alarm at this, 
which 
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which is not the firſt, ſtep towards Nx Ew MoH 


LING THE ARMY. 75 
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: 'as 
LETTER XXIX. 0 


Letter from fir GEORGE Y ONGE, Bart. member e! 
Honiton in Devonſhire, to the portreve of Thi | 
borough, relative to his conduct in parliamm WM, 
the queſtion concerning general warrants, debut 
on the 14th of February, 1704. D, 
8 IN. 

O U deſired to know from me the tr; 
of many things which had been ae 
concerning the great queſtion, which was agitat 
in parliament laſt February, The manner 

which I will now ftate to you the whole of t 

queſtion will, Ihe ee the credit you give 

You will ſee by it, the reaſons which moved: 

determined me upon that occaſion. 

There are three things to be conſidered wi 

relation to the late proceedings concerning t 


ifluing of general warrants. 1ſt, The manner 1. 
iſluing and executing ſuch warrants. 2d, E * 
far they can be juſtiſied in point of nw. Hal 
The propriety of the proceedings of the houſe MW... 
commons, upon the complaint made of a bre 

of privilege. With regard to the firſt head, (wil at 


I ſhall confine to the matter of fact) it appes 
that lord Halifax, on the 25th of April 176 
iſſued a warrant to apprehend the authors, print 
and publiſhers, of a ſeditious paper, intitu 
The North Briton, No. 45, to ſeize the 
*© together with their papers, and bring them 
fate cuſtody to be exan.ined before him.“ 


b 25 


* 
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rant was granted not only without infor- 
tion upon oath, but without any information at 
as appeared on the trial of the metlengers) for 
as directed to three meſſengers by the ſecre- 
of ſtate, to go to mr. Carrington, (another 
* enger) in order to learn from him whom they 
„M0 ſuſpect, in what manner they ſhould pro- 
and what perſons he would adviſe that they 
ud take up. They were informed by mr. 


)DL 


A) 


Nent 


* ington, that, from the information he had 
ived, he was of opinion, that one Leach, and 
s, were the printers and publiſhers of this 
- 1; and that he had been informed that one 
aha \V ilkes, a perſon ſuppoſed to be the author 
ben e North Briton, had been ſeen frequently in 
net | 


h's houſe cf late, and that an old printer, 
name he did not mention to the meſſengers, 
told him, that the ſaid mr. Leach, was the 
er of the ſaid paper. Upon this extraordinary 
mation, the meſſengers thought fit to exerciſe 


of f 
iv e 
ved 1 


ed wi iſcretionary powers, delegated to them by his 
ing Weary of State, againſt mr. Leach ; entered the 
an" We, ſeized him and all his papers, and alſo all 
, E rvants, whom yet they never carried before 


* 
zouſle 
bre 
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il 170 
print 
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them 
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1. 


Halifax, as directcd by the warrant, but after 
© hours confinement in an alehouſe, diſcharged 
Leach was kept in confinement ſeveral 
and then releaſed. 
1 the 26th of April, lord Halifax iſſued an- 
warrant in the ſame general form, whereby 
baſe, a printer, and one Kearfly, were taken 
cultody, Upon the information of this latter 
„ mr. Wilks was apprehended on the zoth 
mn, by a verbal order given to the meſſen- 
lv that mr. Wilks was apprehended with- 
out 
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out any warrant at all; no other but that of eee 
26th of April having been iſſued, the execution 
which againſt Balfe and Kearfly, was, or ous 
to be, the legal return of that warrant ; and: 
information whereby mr. Wilks was apprehend 
being ſubſequent to that return, there remaing 
properly no authority to apprehend mr. Will 
but the verbal order. However, under this 2 
thority, mr. Wilkes was ſeized, and mr. Wo zoc 
and mr. Webb, with others, took poſſeſſion 
his houſe, and carried away in a ſack all his pap 
that could be found. eat 

Upon immediate application to the court 
common pleas, a writ of habeas corpus was « 
dered. This the ſecretarics of ſtate were (0 
informed of; whereupon they ſhifted the cuſta 
of the priſoner, and committed him to the tow: 
ſo that the effect of that habras corpus was cud 
and he was kept cloſe priſoner, debarred the 
of pen and ink, and the ſight of his friends. —T| 
much as to the matter of fact. How far theley 
ceedingscan be juſtified by the laws of this count 
is the next conſideration. 

It is univerſally agreed by all judges, by al 
writers on the Jaw, that a general warrant: 
expreſſing the name of the party to be apprehend 
is void in law: for it is leaving it to the arbit! 
diſcretion of a common officer to arreſt perſc 
and ſearch what houſes he thinks fit ; and 
| ſeizure of papers has frequently been condem 

as illegal. However, to juſtify the warrants | 
by lord Halifax, the PRACTICE of the ſecte 


of ſtate's office, has been mentioned an-! calle <1 
USAGE, and mr. P1TT's adminiſtration has Hue 
01. 


quoted to ſanctify ſuch proceedings. To 
˖ 
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ee anſwers may be given; 1ſt, That the prac- 
nM: is but modern, and but ill called v/age, tak- 
ufo its idea and its riſe from the licenſing act and 
e arbitrary days of Charles II. nor is the prac- 

ce conſtant or uniform, for all the precedents 

fer. 2d, If uſage had been proved, it could 
let make that jUSTIFIABLE, which is ILLEGAL ; 
rage in matters of law, that are doubtful, is 
Vol good expoſitor of the law; but a/age againit 
n, is oppreſſion. 3d, Mr. PiTT's adminiſtration 
papMiords no ſuch precedent ; two warrants only 

pear iſſued by mr. P1TT, one for the ſeizure 
ut Wh certain perſons on board a ſhip going to France 
e other for apprehending the count de St. Ger- 
na foreigner, and ſuppoſed to be a ſpy. Theſe 
aol ere iſſued in the midit of a war with France, 
owe for libels, but as in caſes of high treaſon, and 
1u;Wc cauſe juſtifted the proceeding. In like caſes, 
the Herctaries of ſtate have before this time iſſued ge- 
Tee warrants. But the honour of being cham- 
fe ens and defenders of a proceeding, which no 
ver in the kingdom dared ſay was LEGAL, 
em reſerved for THE PRESENT INVASION OF 
N LIBERTIES, And as to the cloſe confine- 
ent in the tower, it will be difficult to find a 


ant ! 

nendlryer that will aſſert, dat a man, upon a bare 
irdiuge of a miſdemeanor, may be kept cloſe pri- 
vero” and diſabled of the opportunity of obtaining 
and % which, in caſe of a miſdemeanor, he was 
emed to. Ihave ſhewn you therefore the man- 
its i” of the proceeding, and, I think, the illegality 
cocreM ls the propriety of the proceedings of the houſe 
calleW commons upon this occaſion, remains to be de- 


mined, 


Vor, IV. F 1 ſhall 


has 


To 
t 
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I ſhall begin by obſerving, that the matter w; 
hrſt opened tothe houſe upon GENERA L GROUN NB 
ariſing out of the complaint which had been iq 
troduced againſt mr. Wilkes in the beginning 
and ſo purely for the honour and dignity of t 
houſe, and the rights of the ſubject, without «| 
leaſt regard to individuals; that it was by the 4 
refion of the hoyſe, formed into a complaint again 
mr. Wood, and mr. Webb, and the meſſenger 
In this manner it was received and examined int 
by the houſe. And here the juſtification of t 
gentlemen, againſt whom the complaint w 
formed, by order of the houſe, as a means 
come at the legality of the warrant iſſued by lo! 
Halifax, certainly depended upon a proof oft 
validity of it; and meſſrs. Webb and Woo 
&c. could only be guilty, if the warrant was 
legal. For this reaſon, it was neceſſary to pr 
poſe the following general queſtion : - that ag 
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neral warrant for apprehending and ſeizing the i been 
thor, printers, and publiſhers, of a ſeditious lib ame 
together with their papers, is not warranted Wh. + 
law.” Yet when this queſtion was propoleWhe be 
(the matter of fact having been gone thro') .: , 
conſideration of it was declined, in order to M uce: 
charge the complaint againſt /Yebb, WFoud, ill, oc 
previous to the examination into the legality of the 8 
warrant ; upon what ground of reaſon, law Hof W 
juſtice, is not eaſy to be conceived, there [ding 
ing ſuch a connection between the general wile. in 
rant, and the perſons complained of, that fror 
houſe had determined, that nothing could ſeparMred - 
them in the beginning; nothing therefore col pock 


equal the inconſiſtency, firſt to diſcharge the Mover 
iluec 
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complaint, and then, the next day, to go into 
e conſideration of the legality of the warrant. 
owever, having done this, the queſtion was then 
ered, by adding theſe words, ** Altho' ſuch 
warrants hath been iſſued according to the prac- 
tice of office, and hath frequently been pro- 
duced to the court of king's bench, and as far 
as appears to this h „the validity thereof 
hath never been debated, but the parties have 
thereupon been bailed by the court.” The 
{ tM:tion, thus altered, was then conſidered. The 
Will. :GALITY of the warrant was ASSERTED, 
ns not DISPUTED ; yet it was reſolved to put 
loc coming to any reſolution upon this queſtion 
of ti four months, becauſe it was Improper to give 
Vo opinion upon this matter, being a point of 
as that was then depending in the courts of jul- 
pig, where the queſtion was /zb judice. 

tao this a full anſwer may be given; rf, it 
he a been the cuſtom, and a matter of attention in 
s libchgiament, to declare upon theſe points. To 
ed e this, many precedents of various kinds 
poleMht be produced. I ſhall content myſelf with 
o) e: when the crown was endeavouring to in- 
to ¶ uce a general exciſe, and the troubles in Eng- 
|, oi, occaſioned thereby, were quickly followed 
of the Scotch invaſion, two Engliſh peers, the 
law Wot Warwick and lord Brook, being ſuſpected 
Tc Hiding correſpondence with the Scotch rebels, 
al ve, in time of privilege, apprehended by war- 


nt 


hat from the ſecretaries of ſtate, their houſes 
ſeparred and ſearched, their papers ſeized, and 
e coll pockets rifled. This produced a complaint 
the 0Fovember 1640, againſt the ſecretaries of ſtate 


lived, and the clerk of the council who exe- 
F 2 cuted 


N 
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cuted, the warrants. On this occaſion, tho' 1M": 
caſe was not a.caſe of privilege, yet the warrant hei 
general, ani to ſeize all papers, was declared ill. 
and the z/{cgalrty of the proceeding, being againfM* /* 
two members of parliament, was declared a b::M*< 
of privilege. Satisfaction was then made to f 
two injured lords, and the clerk of the cou 
firſt brought on his knees at the bar of the hoffe.“ 
of lords, and afterwards committed to prif 
Again, in 1680, Sir William Scroges, lord ci 
juſtice of the king's bench, iſſued general vt 
rants, to ſeize ſuch ſeditious books, libels, ; 
pamphlets, as the meſſengers of the preſs ſho 
be informed of. Upon this the houſe of comm 
reſolved, that the warrants were arbitrary : 
illegal, and impeached the judge. Yet this c: 
tho* ſo highly reſented by the houſe, is pla 
not ſo flagrant and offenſive as the warrants iſl 
by lord Halifax. In 1692, a complaint was m 
by lord Marlborough, and others, of a breach 
privilege, having been committed to the tow 
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without information on oath, and, of a diſch- the t 
of bail being refuſed, in time of privilege. Nel, 
this occaſion @ Bil was propoſed to indemnity ax th 
cretaries of ſlate for ſuch commitments in Mien 
ſonable caſes, and to limit their powers by . 
but the houſe of commons refuſed to give ˖ Wer 
ſanction, any definition to ſuch powers, ev! tray 
limiting them; but reſolved, that the powers is 
ing ILLEGAL, the ſecretarics of ſtate, exereſ .““ “ 
them at their PERIL, ſhould be juſtificd only ing n 
the caſe. 1 m 
Next, as to the trials depending in the co.“ th 
below, the queſtion of the warrants has not * 


come in iſue before the court. In one trial. 
bro! 
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cught by Leach againſt the meſſengers, they 
en led themſelves under the warrant: the judge 
as of opinion, that the warrant was illegal; and 
e jury found, that tho? the warrant had been 
gal, the meſſengers had not proved their juſtifi— 
tion; ſo that the fact being found againſt them, 
well as the /aw, no exception could lig as to 
e warrant. Mr. Wilkes's action againit lord 
alifax, may bring the matter in queſtion; but 
vilege on the ſide of the ſecretary of ſtate, and 
ability on the fide of mr. Wilkes, have hither- 
prevented the trial of this, and may for ever 
event bringing the matter before the court, fo 
to receive a judicial determination. It can 
erefore /carcely be alledged, that the matter 2s 
pending and ſub judice. But ſurely, if it were, 
e recollection of the enquiry into mr. Wilkes's 
ſe, in the beginning of the ſeſſion, of the par- 
mentary reſolution, ſentence, and puniſhment 
bim, when the matter was ind:ſputably DE - 
ind, and ſub judice, (an information being 
tie time filed againſt him in the court of king's 
ach, without a polbbility i in mr. Wilkes to pre- 
at the matter from coming to trial) muſt be 
ficient to determine the propriety of our com- 
to a reſolution upon this occation, although 
ts were depending in the courts of law. 

t appears then, that a ſecretary of ſtate arm- 


Ot 

ves bis meſſengers with extraordinary juriſdiction 

rd powers, on the occaſion of a libel, directs them 

only ing no information himſelf, to get information, 
em mr. Carrington if they could) and to ex- 

„col tiſe theſe powers in ſuch manner, and againſt | 

not "perſons as their informer ſhould think fit to 


rale. By means of this power, which REGAL 
3 Au- 
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AUTHCRITY itſelf cou'( ſcarcely delegate, (which 
might have felt, and might have reached 30 
however diſtant or innocent) ſeveral oi his mz 
jeſty*s innocent ſubjects were oppreſs'd ; till ; 
length the Whole weight of this power, gros 
inpatient, and diſdaining the truuble of a ſen 
warrant, fell, by a verbal order, on mr. Wik. 
a member of parliament. To which may be add: 
that unpreced.nted and preſumptuous attemp 
by which the operation of the HABEAS CORP 
act was evaded, and that great bulwark of « 
liberties rendered of no effect. In /ucha caſe, and 


the courſe of ſuch an enquiry, riginally introduced Pier 
the CROWN, the houſe finding that ſuch and ſugÞir J 
p.oceedings had happened, I could not conſen ir \ 


Jam ſure you would have thought me want 


to my country and to my duty, if I had approvWCha! 

of paſſing theſe thinzs over in ſilence, with ae 
endeavouring to prevent them for the future, acnj: 
v.ithout coming to a ſeaſonable parliamentary Hub. 
ſolution upon the queſtion, leaving nothing ih 
poſterity, in the votes of the houſe, but wig il] 
furniſhes, from the nature of it, the only pre ilb 

dent, perhaps, upon record .concerning this rab 

ter, in favour, as it certainly 1s at preſent, of ase 
charge of ſuch warrants, I have given r Pi 

now, I hope, a ſatisfactory account of this gent. 
matter, i B 

I am, Sir, ahn 

g London, You moſt obedient ſervaniMame: 
| April 24, 1704. GEO. YON oy 
| | illi: 
To mr. Richard North:cte, fportreve of Henifeter 
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9p 
LETTER XXXI. con 
mat 
E xtraordinary creatures to be ſold. 6 
I. Large parcel of the fineſt CANARY BIRDS. 
that ever were ſeen in this kingdom al! 
They ting all the modern court tunes to perfection tin! 
and particularly that very favourite ſong, Ol ic 
the water to Charley, to the admiration of b 


hearers. 
2. 


* 


£41 
egge 
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2. A large EAGLE, from the Highlands of 
Scotland, with blue and green feathers; it is of a 
monſtrous ſize, and has a moſt voracious appetite, 
Such a prodigious bird has not been ſeen in Eng- 
land for a century palt. 

2. An Ass, of ſuch wonderful gravity, that 
he looks as wiſe and important, as ſome min/ters 
of late: he is able to caſt up ſmall accounts, and 


has a pretty knack at telling numbers; and what 


is very extraordinary, he wears a natural budget 
on his back. This is a very rare and ſurprizing 
beaſt. | 

4. A very large MONKEY, called a TwiTCH- 
ERENE. This creature is verv comical, and 
plays a thouſand antic tricks; but is of ſo letcher- 
ous a nature, that no female can come near him 
with ſafety. | 

5. A molt wonderful amphibious. animal, that 
s neither bird nor beaſt ; it is very Sack, has 
barns, and is W EZ B-fo:ted : it will cut and ſhuttle 
cards with ſurprizing dexterity, and play a 
thouſand hocus pocus tricks with a hey. This 
creature has great cunning, but muſt be nar- 
rowly watched, as it is of a very miſchievous 
diſpolition; and therefore, though it is ſo un- 
common an animal, will be fold for a ſmall 
matter, 

6. Above two hundred fine talking PARROTS, 
which I challenge the whole world to equal. They 
all ſay, yes, or ue, as their maſter bids them, upon 
the leaſt nod, or wink of the eye; and ſome of 
nem will Harangue for an hour together upon any 
lubject without keitation. 


Theſe 
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Theſe birds will be ſold a good penny-worth, 
and whoever buys them, will be ſure of making 
more than his money of them again. There 
are many other ſtrange creatures in my col- 
lection, which all virtuoſos, or perſons in- 
clined to purchaſe, may ſee, by calling at 
my houſe, at the 7% le and Crown in Knabe 
Acre. 


| LETTER XXXII, 
Alliterating lines upon the alphabet. 


A ſtands for attainder, axe, and aſunder ; 

B is for B—e and B—d, bribe and blunder; 

C for commons, corrupt, courtly, and civil ; 
D for Dunkirk, demolition, the Devil |! 
E for England, exhauſted, and embroil'd; 

F for funds, falling, a favourite, foil'd ; 

G ſtands for George, good, gracious, & guarded; 
H is for honeſt, heavy, and hard-hearted ; 

T ſtands for juſtice, impeachments, and is ; ; 

K for a knot, known, knaves, the kingdom, kills; 
L ſtands for logwood, loſt, lamentably ; 

M for money, making, majority ; 

N is for naſty, numbers, not, the nation ; 

O ſtands for an oath, or odious oration ; 

P ſtands for parliaments, places, and penſions ; 
Q is for quaſhing, querulous, queſtions ; 

R ftands for rebel, a rope, and a rot; 

S is for ſteward, a ſcoundrel, a ſcot ; 


T ſtands for Turk'sille, treaty, Thane, & traitor, 

V for villain, venal, vile, vitiator; 

W ſtands for worthleſs, Webb, Wood, warrants, 
Wilkes, and wounds ; 


And X. Y. Z. may ſtand for H=f—x's hounds, 


On 


On 
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LETTER XXXIII. 


On her royal highneſs the princeſs AMELIA's ar- 
rival at Stowe, Fuly 23, 1764. 
POLLO X and his tuneful maids, 
Who range their lov'd Aonian glades, 
For ſook the Helliconian ſpring, 
To hail the daughter of a king. 
Fond echo ſhew'd them where to try, 
The ſweeteſt pow' rs of melody; 
Cloſe by the image + of her. fire, 
APOLLO touch'd the ſounding lyre. 
| aw the awful ſtatue ſmile ; 
The guardian of this happy iſle, 
When regal ſtate with freedom ſtrove, 
Which moſt ſhould gain the other's love ; 
lild he ſurvey'd the pleaſing ſcene, | 
nd thus addreſs'd his much-lov'd queen, | 
Vhoſe ſculptur'd form + majeſtic ſtood, 
he glory of the neighb'ring wood: 
* Soft partner of my happieſt days, 
* Grac'd with a grateful people's praiſe, | 
The joyful hour approaches near, | 
Which brings our favourite daughter here! 
dhe will revere the hallow'd ground, 
Where antient virtue's dome || is found, 
And view the ſhrine with heart-felt pride, 
Where Engliſh worthies ** ſtill prefide ; 
Where every virtue ſtands confeſt, | 
' Juſt emblem of her generous breaſt; 


* Statues of Apollo and the Muſes. 
Statue of King George II. 
Statue of Queen Caroline. 

| The temple of antient virtue. 


The temple of Engliſh worthies, 
N 
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© Nor will her recollection fail, W] 
In victory's * conſecrated vale, Het 
© To glory in the BRUNswiICK name WW! 
© For there the trophies 1 of my fame, The 
*© Remain unſullied yet“ The reſt, Wh 
A ſigh and riſing tear ſuppreſt. The 
ApoOLLo ſooth'd the mournful king; Thi 
He tun'd to joy the golden ſtring La” 
Then ſung of royal EmiLy, Con 
When lightning darts from either eye, Tot 


And ſpirit in her meaning face, 

Adds dignity and ſenſe to grace; 

Or, when compaſſion melt< her mind, 
In tenderneſs to human kind, 

And her rich bounty copious flows, 

In ſtreams, as various, as their woes; 
Or, when amidſt the circling great, 
She graceful moves in royal tate, B 
! Diſpenting round with judgment true, 

| Honour to all where honour's due ; 
| Or, when ſhe condeſcends to ſtand 


Alon, 


The firſt in friendſhip's ſpotleſs band, 
Preferring to the courtier's art, 
ruth and ſimplicity of heart; 

In air th' enchanting muſic floats; 
The Zephyrs catch the varied notes, 
And bear to heav'n th' enraptur'd lays, 


Fraught with AMEL1A's flowing praiſe: 
The mother heard th' applauding Quire; 


Her breaſt extatic tranſports fire; 
As on the day her martial fon, 
Culloden's glorious triumph won; 


* 'The temple of concord and victory. 


+ Medallions of victories gain'd in the late war, placed 9 
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When lo] upon the flow'ry green 

Her darling EMILY is ſeen; 

What hand can paint the glowing cheek, 
The beating heart, the looks that ſpeak ? 
What but ApoLLo's lyre expreſs 

The full, maternal tenderneſs ? 

Thus, Auſh' d with pride and ardent love, 
LaTONA Views her twins from Jove, 
Conſcious, ſhe on the Delian carth, 

To two divinities gave birth. 


LETTER XXXIV. 


To the earl TEMPLE at Stowe, 
On gardening. 


commerce, Albion, and by arms refin'd, 
Sought for the charms of art and nature 
join'd; 
Along the banks of her own Thames ſhe ſtray'd, 
Where the gay ſiſters of the waters play'd, 
In many a ſoft meander wildly rov'd, 
And grac'd the meadows which their ſtream im- 
prov*d. 
de mark'd romantic Windſor's warlike pride, 
4 o learning's peaceful ſeat ſo near ally'd ; 
Vhere TEMPLE's boſom early ſigh'd for praiſe, 
ruck with th' inſpiring fame of ancient days; 
he came where filver Thames and Iſis bright 
Their iriendly treaſures in one ſtream unite ; 
here princes, prelates, fir'd withpatriot views, 
bu generous gifts invited every mule ; 
here every muſe her grateful tribute brought, 
nd virtue practis'd what ſound learning taught; 
Where 


I”, 
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Where the firſt Charles—ſhe paſs'd with down- 
caſt eye 

In ſilent mourn the coſtly pageant by. 
At length her longing eyes and hallow'd feet 
Reach verdant Stowe's magnificent retreat, 
W here fame and truth had promis'd the ſhould fad 
Scenes to improve and pleaſe her curious mind, 
Each ſtep invention, elegance diſplay'd, 
Such, as when Churchill woes th' Aonian maid, 
And joins, in eaſy gracefu] negligence, 
T' harmonious pow'rs of verſe with ſterling ſenſe; 
Such, as when Pouſſin's or Albano's hand, 
On olowing canvas the rich landſcape plann'd, 
And claſſic genius ſtrove, by mimic art, 
Through the admiring eye to reach the heart. 
Amidit the wonders of each ſtriking ſcene, 
High on the ſummit of a ſloping green, 
A ſolemn temple, in proportion true, 
Magnificently ſimple courts, the view 
Concord and victory with pride proclaim 
This manſion ſacred to Britannia's fame, 
Whoſe * form majeſtic, from all hands, receives 
The various product every region gives, 
Pleas'd at her feet the choiceſt gifts to lay, 
And homage to her pow'r ſuperior pay; 
The ſculptur'd walls her glories paſt declare, uck h 


The 
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In proud 4 memorials of ſucceſstul war. nd ſol 
No factious ſacrifice to France and Spain, us rad 
Theſe conſecrated trophies can profane; d g. 


For ꝗ public liberty her awful ſeat 
Here fixing, here protects her laſt retreat; 


*The Alto Relievo in the Pediment. 
+ The medallions of the victories. 
} The ſtatue of public liberty placed in the middle niche 
the temple. 
Whe 
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Where to the great and good in every ſhade 
The fragrant tribute of juſt praiſe is paid: 
Where the prime beauties form'd by nature's hand, 
Throughout her works in every diſtant land, 
Tranſplanted, flouriſh in their native eaſe, 
And, as by magic charm collected, pleaſe 
Here the fair queen of this heroic iſle, 
Imperial Albion, with a gracious ſmile, 
'onfeſs'd, ſhe lovely nature ſaw at laſt, 
nite with art, and both improv'd by taſte. 


LETTER XXXV. 


nepigram ena certain lady's coming into the rooms 
at Bath, with a diamond creſcent in her hair, 


HASTE Di1an's creſcent on her front dif- 
play“ , 

es Nenold! the wife proclaims herſelf a maid ! 
ome, fierce TAILLARD, or fiercer JuUL1Us 

come, 

Jn this fair ſubje urge the conteſt home; 
uck honour from this emblematic moon, 
nd ſolve the point which puzzles W 
nis radiant emblem you may then tranſpoſe, 
d give the horned creſcent to the ſpouſe. 


Ne 
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LETTER XXXIV. 
Ii the PRESS, 
e F ARK ALLEY 
1 
The Two JOHNS, Dukes of Bedfird; 
J 0 H N 
RTO ENT of France 
10 HN, the E u B A's 8 A-D 01 


With LETTERS and ANECDOTES, 


Right tall he made himſelf to ſhow, 
Though made fill Hort by God: 

And when all other Dukes did bow, 
This Duke did only nod. 


To which is added, 
AA * 14 A240 
Which continues the ſtory to the preſent time. 


LETTER: XXVII. 


An article having been in the papers of the carl 
Bute, preſenting a pair of uc. n fine dou 
and a parrot to the þ of I —— ; the 
folowing lines appeared ſoon after. 

Pair of doves, and ſent me by my Bute; 
Dear birds, how well the tender wiſh you ſu 

'I'wo pair of am'rous doves, both highly bred, 

And oneof love's own colour, flaming red. 

Dear birds! repeats the fair, and heaves a ſigh, 

Congenital fondneſs kindling in her eye. 

Poll ſcreams: away, thou art no bird for me, 

She crys; you parrots talk, as well as ſee. i 

| 1 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 


Ss 


Crnf,..nt names given to ſeveral plants and fuers. 


moſt beautiful 
KING-CUP, — His Majeſty, 
A fine honeyſuckle, — The Queen. 
A large butterfower, The duke of Cumber- 
land 
A Scotch thiſtle, — "The earl of Bute. 
Another ditto L3. Ch. J. Mansfield. 
A carnation, —— Ld Ch. J. Pratt. 
A bed of lilies — — Duke of Devonſhire, 
and the reit of the 
Cavendithes. 
rA ſweet William — Mr. Pitt. 
White roſes Earl of Litchfield, Id. 
Le Deſpenſer, & their 
[1 friends at the Cocoa 
16, Tree. 
Orange lowers — Theciub at Wildman's. 
A ſenfitive plant — — The right honourable 
Charles Townſhend. 
\ daffodil, —— Lord Villiers. 
red roſe — — John Wilkes. 
ſweet brier Charles Churchill. 
\ laycock — Kitty Fiſher. 
water-dock F Doctor Hill. 
ilzurel — — Gcneral Conway. 


\ p-ſs-a-b-d, The rev. mr. Kidgell. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXXIX. zover 


A Sketch of Louis the XITIth's character, a; 19s | 
given in the life of lord Herbert ; lately printed, N 
but not publiſhed. * 

TS underſtanding and natural parts were a 

good as could be expected in one that was 
brought up in ſo much ignorance, which was on 
purpoſe ſo done, that he might be the longer go- 
verned, nor did he even in time acquire an 
great knowledge in affairs, as converting for the 
moſt part, with weak and inactive miniſters, He 
was noted to have two qualities almoſt in 
ſeparably incident to all who have been ignorant. 

brought up, ſuſpicion, and diſſimulation; for a 

ignorant perfons walk ſo much in the dark, the 

cannot be exempt from fear of ſtumbling ; an 
as they are likewiſe deprived of, or deficient it 
thoſe true principles, by which they ſhould go 
vern both public and private affairs in a wile 
ſolid, and demonſtrative way, they ſtrive com 
monly to ſupply thoſe imperfections with covert 
acts, which though it may be excuſable in necel 
ſitous perſons, and though it be indeed often prad 
tiſed amongſt thoſe, who negociate in ſmall mat 
ters, yet is condemnable in princes; who proceec 
ing upon foundations of ſtrength and reaſon, oug 

Not to ſubmit to ſuch poor helps. 

His favourite was one monſieur de Luynes, v 
in his non-age had gained much upon the kin 
by making hawks fly at litt'e birds in his gardel 
and again, making ſome of thoſe little birds catF.,., - 
butterflies ; and indeed, had the king uſed hien at 
for no other purpoſe, he might have been tolcra ſupp, 


ed; but as when the king came to a riper age, e rich 
gover 
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government of public affairs was drawn chiefly 
from his counſels, not a few errors were com- 
mitted, which the parliament of Paris reſenting, 
mpeached and brought him to judgment. 


| LETTER XL. 


Cauſes of complaint and uneaſmeſs, 

INCE the peace, we do nothing but cringe 
and tremble. "The favourite, would have a a 
jeace, and he made ſuch an one, that, bad as it 
„ half the articles are already viclated. The 
\Wrtifcations of Dunkirk are not demoliſhed ; nor 
er will, while he and his agents continue in 
er. The French have not paid the whole 
Wilance due to us in 1764, (which the nominal 
iniſter acknowledged amounted to above a mil- 
on ſterling) for keeping their countrymen from 
arvine, when priſoners ; tho', according to the 
reaty, it was to be done in fix weeks. They 
we demanded ſatisſaction for the damages done 
o Belleiſle during the ſiege. They have ſeized 
de iſland of Tortuga in the moſt flagrant and 
oltile manner, In order to encreaſe their own 
thery, and deftroy ours, by taking from us that 
incipal materia], the SALT, fo indiſpenſa bly ne- 
Mary for curing the fiſh. The whole Weſt-In- 
es are lying open to the ſame enemy. The 
naniards have already begun to take our ſhips. 
hey have inſolently and baſely driven our people 
om Honduras, whereby they are cut off from 
e very means of their ſubſiſtence ; our trade is 
come effentially injur'd, and our governors 
ren at Jamiaca) are not able to give them the 
at ſupport or protection. They have demanded 
e rich prize from the Eaft-Indies ; and the king 
of 
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of Spain has aQually proteſted the hills drawn up. 
on him, for the ranſom of the Manillas, and the 


court! 
nton 


reaſon given in a late memorial, is, that it was a He 
forced capitulation. Who ever heard of any capi- c. 
tulation that was zo? forced? The Indians have E 
been, and ſtill are, headed by the French, and 
excited to diſturb us in our back ſettlements, J 

NEST 


which they could not have done in Martinico,Guada- 
lupe, and the Havanna. ker 

And amongſt a great variety of other matter, ed! 
equally deſerving of notice, is the following. The ough 
diſmiſhon of two Engliſh general officers becauſe til! 
they refuſed (as the miniſterial writers themſelves lat. 
acknowledge) to give a venal vote in parliament, r 
on behalf of the miniſtry : the enlarging the MW" car 


© . * 
claws of that horrid monſter the ExciIsE, and uid C 
introducing him into our freeholds, in order nett; 
to extend his accurſed dominion through the land penſed 
g to 


An alarming partiality is ſhewn to Scat inen, who 
are placed in every government, and multiplied F'®"- 

beyond credibility in the army, for what purpoſe f“ 
is at preſent unknown ; but, certain it is, that 
they are daily placed over the heads of the Eng- refed 
liſh officers, who have faithfully and honourably Is, 

ſerved their king and country many years. Ge-M' ft 
neral warrants have been iſſued, without inſorma- *t 
tion upon oath, name or deſcription. An Engliſh 7c 
ſubject (who had more true loyalty in his blood, ho 
than the fawning ſycophants who hold their places MW ©: 
by entirely ſubmitting to the dictates of the pre- men 
rogative favourite, from whoſe Steuart principles, ven) 
inſolence and malice, flow all our grievances) he 24 
been CLOSELY IMPRISONED many days for af P 
BAILABLE OFFENCE, after a writ of habess , e, 

corpus had been iſſued to bring him legally before 

a court 
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court of juſtice; and that writ had been thus 
ntonly and dangerouſly EVADED. And when 
tice was attempted to be done to the Jaws of 
r country, thus flagrantly and inſolentiy vio- 
* bills of exceptions were brought, ready 
%. againſt both the opinion of an upright 
ef i juſtice (who in theſe times DURST BE 
EH) and the verdict of the jury. When the 
iker inſtruments of tyranny had been thus con- 
led with, the great offenders fly to PRIVILEGE 
ough they condemn it in another) and when 
twill protect them no longer then to ESSOIGN; 
| aftly, even to STANDING OUT even in DE- 
\wcr of the laws. Repeated proſecutions have 
1 carried on. againſt the preſs, with a rigaur that 
ald diſgrace the moſt deſbotic pericd of the 
ats; and old laws which have been frequently 


ad. Wenſed with, and which few really know, are 
Fe nz to be revived for the /akte of further proſe- 


on. And while the miniſtry and their agents 
Wy comp! aining of what they call the /zcentionſneſs 
bat 97/5 (though perhaps only the cries of the 
re/ſed and the ſtruggles of liberty) their own 
by <5, hired and inſtructed by themſelves, are 
—_— inſulting and abuſing every great and good 
throughout the kingdom; particularly all 
in friends of the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, 
bo contributed to the humbling of our ene- 
„ and eſpecially mr. Pitt, who was the chief 
b ment (ſor being of which he is never to be 
nen) the chief juſtice of the court of common 
;, and the city of London. And in every one of 
productions holding a language about pre- 
de, that does injuſtice to the crown, and is 
ning to the people. | 
The 
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The writer might have added a conſiderable nun 


ef ether things : ſuch as the Canada bills, the h . 
price of proviſions, & c. &. lious 
Lern . -otch 

The ſame. 2 . | 

HAVE read ſeveral letters in the public *$ 


pers relating to Scotſmen, ſavings to the pul jald | 


eaſing the pe ple of taxes, &c. I ſhall be very I 


in anſwering thoſe heads. p 
1. 4 
I. One paper ſays, is there a Scotchman eilt 
among the commiſſioners of the treaſury, adm. * 
5 201 
ty, board of trade, cuſtom- deute, &c.? BN : 
one would think there was not a Scotchman in 1 
place above an exciſeman. This I take to be, th. 
bling ; for there were Scotehmen in ſome of Hu 
though nw better provided for. bg 
Was not James Oſwald, eſq; (member WM... ch 


Bruntiſland, &c.) a commiſſioner of trade, . 2 
3. E. 
nato vice - treaſurer of Ireland: Has her 


over 
brother colonel of a regiment of foot, and ans . 
brother biſhop of Raphoe in Leland ? Sure .I 
enough for one family! $ 7 


Was not mr. Elliot (knight of the ſhire for =: 


kirk) a lord of the admiralty, though rv trea' Ai 
of the chamber? 3 

Is not John Roſs Mackye, eſq; (member . 7. 
ſteuarty of Kirkudbright} treaſurer and pay nelg 


of his majeſty's ordnance ? 


Has not mr. Mallet a good place in the cu. T 
owing, I ſuppoſe, to the fulſome dedication off - ©. K 
laſt play to the noble Scot ? 5 io 

I need not name the numbers in the . ex 
navy, &c. they are in various offices and p- E 
for the Scotch have, within two or three 3 ; 


ol. IV 


| 1% 
ept into ſo many good offices and places, that 
would be difficult to ferrit them out, and too 
lious to enumerate. I am not for debarring the 
och their ſhare of places in the government, 
it would have them enjoy places in propor- 
on to what they pay to the land-tax, which is 
wt 47,0001. per annum; places in Scotland 
hald be filled by Scotchmen places in England 
Engliſhmen. 
2. As to ſavings to the public, that may in part 
eaſily done; for there has been ſuch ſcandal- 
"Wh: abuſe in paymaiters, contractors, commiſ- 
„ &c. &c. during the late war, where ſome, 
oF the loweſt of the people, have made one, 
„ three and four hundred thouſand pounds each. 
uld have a bill to enquire how theſe large ſums 

e acquired, and (as in the caſe of mr. Aiſlabie) 
ze them to refund. 

3. Eaſing people of taxes. An equal land- tax 
Poer Great Britain, would much caſe the 
ale. 1 cannot ſez why one part of the nation 

iid pay 45. in the pound, and another 6d. qd. 
13. I heard a gentieman lately aſſert, that he 


an eſtate in Northumberland of e 300 l. 


res ianum; and that he pays vut 31. per annum, 

land- tax, window-lizhts, and caſtle-rent. In 
" "WW: neighbouring counties they don't pay above 
avi 


5.1. or 28. and in others 38. and 48. in the 


. Wd : why this inequality? I may ſay this in- 
unge? I have often heard that fir 1 Wal- 
on (with all his faults) thou ht this a ſhameful 

levied; and that as he had brought down 
 "Wznd-tax to 18. in the pound in one year, he 
lf led the next year to have taken it quite off, 


then to TO nad a new turvey of the lands, 
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houſes, &c. and charged all places equally alike, 
but ſome affairs happening, which made a demand 
tor money, he could not carry his deilen into 


execution. An honeſt old Scotch gentleman teh 


45 1 
prere 
muſt 
coun 


me the other day, ** Though (fays he) we con- iber 
plained of the union at the time, and thought tin ot: 
very hard, now we are convinced it was detto th 
happieſt thing that ever happened for us. We- Hence 
plied to trade, and now carry on a great one, Can 

have cultivated our lands, grown rich, increaſei tut. 
our buildings, &c. and if our land-tax in Scot? the 
land was equally laid, it would not be fix-penceinliWic cx 
the pound.“ re ſo 


There are various other ways of eaſing ther 
people, if the legiſlature would once ſet about Mach 2 
in earneſt. All luxuries, which are more nume f ou: 
rous in this nation than, I beleive, any otherMcaſu: 
ſhould be taxed ; the price of proviſions, keerd H 
down; the poor and the manufacturer ſhouit 
be eaſed, that labour might be cheap, and mor 
hands employed, which would enable us to g; 
our goods cheaper at foreign markets, and nat upo 
be underſold by our enemies. But whilſt e, 
ſuperiors are only ſtriving who ſhall have the More. 
places, and do the lea, the public good is total it vel 
diſregarded. | ds in 

LETTEZzR XLII. wont, 

On herd HALIY ax flanding out againſt the ht to 
and in CONTEMPT #f the king's courts stic 
juſtice. Beta 
Liberty is the Engliſh ſubject's prerogative.” * ſe 
DRryDE * of 


, 1 
OTHING can give a man of unpre 4 ca 
diced obſervation ſo much reaſon to g 1. 
Q 


viſlatisfed with the conſtitution of this count! 
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13 that wanton and capricious interpoſition of 
prerogative on the part of the crown ; which (it 
muſt be confeſſed) is in ſome caſes ſufficiently 
counteracted by the privilege of parliament, and 
liberty of the ſubject, but which at the ſame time 
in other caſes, and thoſe too of the laſt moment 
to the individual, we admit with implicit confi— 
ence, without limitation, and without appeal. 
Can ſuch admiſſion be countenanced by a con- 
itution, where the rights of the crown, and thoſe 
pf the people are ſo equally adjuſted, and where 
ge extenſions of power attempted on either fide, 
e ſo ſure to be reduced by the jealouſtes of the 
ther ? I anſwer with difidence and diſtinRion : 
uch admiſſion is not countenanced by the ſpirit 
pf our conſtitution, but prima facia, is in great 
caſure conmved at by the latter. For inſtance, 
* Halifax has been ſummoned ; has refuſed to 
bear; his goods have been deft: rained, and for- 
oy to a conſiderable amount. Thus far the 
w; thus far the wiſeſt and beſt judge that ever 
t upon the bench, my lord chief juſtice Pratt. 


ou: ala 5s mark the conſequence 3 ; the forfeiture 
e Ur 3 mentioned is depoſited - VV here ? 
tal it veſted in that ra of juſtice, which, as it 


ads in itſelf the indiſputavie property of this 
tront, has at the ſame time ſome degree of 
„t to hold in elf, and to apply with its own 
it; retion to the ſecurity of a I-gal privilege fuch 


reiture awarded, as it muſt have been by its 
„»in ſentence ? No—it is veited in the 


De. . 
15 t of prerogative. His preſent majeſty, (hap- 
bor us, and for Bolingbrooke's induction from 
nr ch premiſcs, which he applies with a great deal 
to 


good humour to every crowned head indiſcri- 
punt G 2 minately 
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minately, not to the perſon only, but to the 
name; happily, I ſay, for his argument, and our 
ſecurity) is a patriot king, not. blindly attached 
to the intereſted views of a deſigning favourite, 
but jealous of every miniſterial encroachment up. 
on the ſtability of the public weal, in which, and 


only which, his own conſtitutional rights, hi 


own prerogative, his own credit, his own ſafety, 
are, and muſt be underſtood. But let us quit 
the truth for once, and, by way of argumentative 
poſition, let us ſuppoſe a Stuart fitting upon the 
throne. Shall ſuch a king then be empowered, 
by ſecret colluſion between the offender and him- 


ſelf, to deliver back the goods ſo forfeited in 


purſuance of a legal ſentence, but depoſited az 
they are, in his own coffers, and in conſequence 
ready at his hand, to the ſubject of ſuch diſtreſ; 
the defendant himſelf ? Shall ſuch a king 
reſerve to his own perſon in right of prerogative, 
a right to annul the purpoſes, at which in this 
caſe the law is pointed? I mean a neceſſity of the 
culprit's appearance in order to a trial : ſhall this 
eſſential privilege of legal proceſs be refuſed the 
plaintiff in the moſt momentary part of right and 
juſtice ? Shall this refuſal meet with countenance 
from prerogative ? Is ſuch prerogative inherent 
in the perſon of kings by right divine (! 


iet me 
ſift this caſuiſtry to the bottom) or is it à grant 
from the people? Are the rights, which ſuch 2 
grant has veſted in the king's perſon, to ſet the 
claims of injured juſtice at defiance, or rather to 


\ corroborate by the ſanction of their name the 


privileges of the ſubject, as well as thoſe of 
the king? A power of diſtreſs has been claimed, 
and execution of ſuch diſtreſs has been nar 

J 
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by courts of juſtice, time out of mind : ſuch a 
power was of the wiſeſt, as well as the earlieſt 
nſtitution. What caſe does it reach ſo properly 
as that of ſuits preferred againſt members of par- 
3 which can never admit the perſonal ar- 
reſt of the detendant ? nil fuit unguam fic impar 


hi. How contemptuouſly was privilege treated 


in Wilkes's caſe | how 1s it coaxed and ſtroaked 
and Clapped upon the back in the caſe of lord 
Halifax! But I aſk that noble lord's pardon for 
having aſlerted that he has refuſocd to appear; I 
have juſt heard that he has engaged to appear.— 
What time has he fixed upon for his appearance? 
why juſt the time, when pariiament will be 
fitting, and no writ of ſummons can hold againſt 
his plea of privilege. Is ſuch an engagement 
as this, which laughs at itſelf, to ſuſpend the ex- 
ecution of diftreſs ? is law to be ſhufled with, 
and judgment reduced to the neceſſity of action 
at a diſtant period of time, and at a time too, 
in which all its efforts to ſecure appearance, 
ſhould he at ſuch time recede from his verbal, 
or even written engagement, muſt be null and 
void ? 

* O my poor country, fick with foreign 

* blows, 
How wilt thou ſpeel when riot is thy 


6 care !* 
FED TUS 


G 3 Ler- 


LETTER XLIII. 


For the ſatisfaction of the reader, it may nt |; 


eniiſs to give a ſhort flate of the caſe betten 
John W ilkes, ; and the earl of Halifax. 


Ilxes, eſq; againſt the earl of Halifax an 

the three meſſengers, who executed the ge- 

neral warrant. Original was ſued out, teſted June, 
and returnable June 19, 1763; and the earl be. 
ing ſummoned, caſt an eſſoign, which was ad. 
journed till Nov. 18. — Then comes in privi- 
lege ; which being at an end, and all the eſ. 
ſoigns expired, a diſtringas was taken out, teſted 
Rlay 9, 1764, returnable May 27. The 
{ſheriff returns 40s. iſſues. —— The earl does not 
appear.— The court directs 50 J. iſſues. An 
alias diſtringas is taken out, teſted May 30, and 
returnable ſune 1 ſheriff returns his 
iſſues.— The carl ſtil] refuſes to appear. 
The court orders 500 J. iſſues, —A pluries ciſ- 
tringas is taken out, teſted June 22, and return— 
able July 8. In November (1764) mr. 
Wilkes was outlawed ; which was what the earl 
waited for; and here the affair dropt. T he Jaws 
were trampled upon to get at one individual; 
and aggin, trampled upon to ſcreen another, —— 


Was this juſtice ? 


LETTRERAXLIV: 

M. de VERGY's cafe. 
EOPLE are extreamly uneaſy that gene- 
ral warrants and the ſeizure of papers (bein? 
illegal powers aſſumed by the officers of the crown) 
have nut had © ſolemn determination in a ſuperior 
court in Weſtminicr-hall. 7 
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it appears, that every thing has been tried to 
defeat the public expe. tation on theſe heads; and 
„ unleſs ſomething is done in a great aflembly, 
-:» WM who only can redreſs the gricv ances of the ſub— 
ect, it would have been }:appy for the conſtitu— 
tion, and the liberty of this country, that theſe 
points had never been agitated. But being age 
tated, it is now brought to that pant, in the 
ound opinion of every Engliſhnian, vio is not a 
tool of the t, or an inſtrument of the oppref 

hon itſelf, that not to condemm 75 to a; Prove. 

So much has been ſaid, by abler ha ands, con- 
cerning the illegality of theſe warrants, that I ſhall 
content myſelf with giving you an extract from 12 

otter to the duke de Choiſeul par M. Trey#ae de 
Vencv, lately printed at Liege. 

This gentleman thought himſelf ill uſed by the 
miniſter of his court, and being dctrous to juſ- 
— Wis himſelf to his countrymen, in print, the mi- 
i iſter cot fcent of it, and immediately obtained a 
warrant to ſeize theſe papers, the publication = 
nr, Nrhich alarmed him. This was accordingly ex 
ar] euted at the houſe of one Habercorn, a 4 
sn Grafton-ſtreet, on the 23d of December, 
al; $793: 

— The author's words, as tranſlated by me, are 


* The firſt ſheet of my letter to the French being 


rinted off, a Portugueſe got ſight of it at mr. 
farguſſon's houſe, where J lodged, and having 
btained the poſſelion of it, he went two days 
ne- Witerwards and betrayed me to the miniſter; the 
ing Wonſequence of which was the ſeizure of my pa- 
vn) ers. HI n, the printer, brought me the 
ior News the 23d of December, Sir, fays he, we 
te undone—your papers were ſeized this morn- 
G 4 ing. 


— 
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ing at my houſe, by ſuperior orders, and there, 
a warrant again{t you, to carry you to the king's. 
bench priſon. They threatened me with 
the ſame, in caſe I refuſed to deliver up your 
letter to the French. I complied] could not do 
otherwiſe—if I had reſiſted authority, I ſhould have 
been undone as you are it has given me 
very great uneaſineſs. The embaſſador has begun 
a proſecution againſt you—-you have every thing 
to ſear. 

„What, fir, ſays I, notwithſtanding the li. 
berty of the preſs, notwithſtanding the laws of the 
land, which oppoſe all acts of violence, my pa- 
pers have been carried off from your houſe |! It is 
not poſſible, in England, that ſuch exceſſes fhouk 
be committed! but if ſo, where is your boaſted 
liberty? I fay, therefore, it cannot be, you are not 
in ear neſt—ſpeak | MY 

I ſwear then, fir, what I told you is true, 
that they have carried off every thing belonging to 
you, or concerning you, 

„ Upon what pretence ? 

As a libel. 

« A libel! who calls it ſo? has a jury found it 
a libel ? 

eM. de G chy has ſeen the beginning 
of the work—he has given that name to it, and 
got it ſeized. 

Pray, fir, bas an embaſſador a right to deter- 
mine what is libellous, the ſame as a jury, who ale 
the proper judges of thoſe matters! 

«© Certainly not, fir. 

Then where are we | coward—ch |! my Gol 
I wiſh I had had to do with an Engliſhman, 
[ Habercorn is a German. | 
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© He muſt have done as I did. 

«© As you did impoſſible] an Engliſhman 
ſubmit to oppreſſion—to give up the rights of his 
nation to be an example of the greateſt mean- 
neſs and dependence—none ſuch are to be met 
with—But if there are ſuch, they are, undoubt- 
edly, the contempt and infamy of their fellow- 


citizens.“ 
LETTER XLV. 


range caſe. 
Only part of it being inſerted in the news papers, the 
whole is here printed from the original M. S. 


1 N honourable perſon having lately kiſſed his 
++ A majeſty's hand on his having a patent of 
ror precedence at the bar, it may not be unacceptable 
"Wo ſome of your readers, to enquire into the na- 
ture of this ice, its uſe in the commonwealth, 
the relation it has to the crown, and how it came 
into the conſtitution, an what degree of honour 
it confers upon the patentce. 

It is well known, that the kings of this coun- 
try, have always been attended by a military 
guard for the ſafety and protection of their per- 
ſon; and by a civil guard of lawyers, for the ſe- 
curity of their property. The latter were called 
ee king's council learned in the law; and, untill 
Ie reign of the Stuarts, conſiſted of a very ſmall 
corps, made up of four of the ſerjeants, the at- 
torney and ſolicitor general. The ancient kings 
of this country were contented with this ſmall and 
reverend guard, which in thoſe times was thought 
Gol ſuffcient to defend the king, and occaſionally to 

annoy his ſubjects. | 

When the bleſſed family of Stuart took poſ- 
f. kfon of the Engliſh throne, the firſt of that 
G 5 anointed 
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ing at my houſe, by ſuperior orders, and theres 
a warrant againſt you, to carry you to the king's. 
bench priſon. They threatened me with 
the ſame, in caſe I refuſed to deliver up your 
letter to the French. I complied] could not do 
otherwiſe—if I had reſiſted authority, I ſhould have 
been undone as you are it has given me 
very great uneaſineſs. The embaſſador has begun 
a proſecution againſt you you have every thing 
to fear. 

„What, fir, ſays I, notwithſtanding the li- 
berty of the preſs, notwithſtanding the laws of the 
land, which oppoſe all acts of violence, my pa- 
pers have been carried off from your houſe ! It is 
not poſſible, in England, that ſuch exceſſes ſhouk 
be committed ! but if ſo, where is your boaſted 
liberty? I fay, therefore, it cannot be, you are not 
in earneft—ſpeak |! Yew nit 

I ſwear then, fir, what I told you is true, 
that they have carried off every thing belonging to 
you, or concerning you, 

*© Upon what pretence ? 

As a libel. 

A libel! who calls it ſo? has a jury found it 
a libel ? | 

M. de G chy has ſeen the beginning 
of the work—he has given that name to it, and 
got it ſeized. | 

„Pray, fir, has an embaſſador a right to deter- 
mine what is libellous, the ſame as a jury, who are 
the proper judges of thoſe matters 

«© Certainly not, fir. 

„Then where are we | coward—oh ! my God 
—] wiſh I had had to do with an Engliſhman, 
[ Habercorn is a German. ] , 2 5 
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&© He muſt have done as ] did. 

« As you did ! impoſſible! an Engliſhman 
ſubmit to oppreſſion—to give up the rights of his 
nation to be an example of the greateſt mean- 
neſs and dependence none ſuch are to be met 
with—But 1f there are ſuch, they are, undoubt- 
edly, the contempt and infamy of their fellow- 
citizens.” 


LETTER XLV. 


range caſe. 
Only part of it being inſerted in the news papers, the 
whole is here printed from the original M. S. 


N honourable perſon having lately kiſſed his 
A majeſty's hand on his having a patent of 
precedence at the bar, it may not be unacceptable 
to ſome of your readers, to enquire into the na- 
ture of this ce, its uſe in the commonwealth, 
the relation it has to the crown, and how it came 
into the conſtitution, an what degree of honour 
it confers upon the patentce. 

It is well known, that the kings of this coun- 
try, have always been attended by a military 
guard for the ſafety and protection of their per- 
ſon; and by a civil guard of lawyers, for the ſe- 
curity of their property. The latter were called 
the king's council learned in the law; and, untill 
tne reign of the Stuarts, conſiſted of a very ſmall 
corps, made up of four of the ſeijeants, the at- 
torney and ſolicitor general. The ancient kings 
of this country were contented-with this ſmall and 
reverend guard, which in thoſe times was thought 
ſuffcient to defend the king, and occaſionally to 
annoy his ſubjects. 


When the bleſſed family of Stuart took poſ- 


kfion of the Engliſh throne, the firſt of that 
(3-6 anointed 
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anointed family began to ſet up 2 N „een | 
tyrannical intereſt ſeparate from the peo le; aud atent 
he and his royal poſterity may be truly ſaid to Htutic 
have conſtantly been at law with their ſubjectz. Int 
Princes of ſuch litigious diſpoſitions mult hare ing, 
been under an abſolute neceſſity of increaling theit ers h. 
band of lawyers. 0 a C 

About the end of James, and the beginning ofMenot 
Charles the firſt, fir Edward Coke, mr. Selden, Ne- pre 
and other lawyers, who were in the houſe of com- Neants, 
mons, oppoſed the arbitrary meaſures of the court, Milers. 
with ſo much zeal, ability and integrity, as hasWheſe n 
never been equalled ſince (but by the lawyers ofWore th 
our time.) They conſtantly oppoſed and im-. We 
peached the validity of ſtate prerogative warrants,Whis n 
and raiſed that ſpirit and love of the laws, andEounci 
liberty of their country, which laid the founda- 


a . _ INE ate, 1 
tion of the glorious revolution, which is now ie ſer 
much forgot as the expulſion of the Danes. mjeſty 


To oppoſe the advocates of the people, it be- 
came expedient for this king to recruit his corps 
of mercenary Jawyers, and raiſe a new company 
of black huſſars, to be advocates for prerogative 

againſt the rights of the people. As prerogative 
ſupplied all defects in the conſtitution, his majeſty 
thought fit to create by patent, a new ſet of am 


ounci 
erjean 
vhed 

heſe p 
ignity 
ety w 


OZativ 
phibious ſtate lawyers, and called them by theWhould 
title of the king's council extraordinary. Theſe hen c 
gentlemen penſioners were very uſeſul in the houſꝗ Huld 
of commons, to perplex and confound with theirWilicito 


Jargon, to vote againſt the people who elected 
them, to miſlead in the cabinet, and brawl fo 
prerogative in the courts of juſtice. This patent, 
attended with a ſalary, was a retainer for the 
king againſt his country, It was, and has _ 
ee 
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been granted during pleaſure only: it kept the 

ratentee in a conſtant ſtate of dependence and pro- 
0 Wh'1tution. 
In the reign of the moſt religious and gracious 
e Win, Charles the ſecond, theſe prerogative law- 
ers had. by neceſſities ef the ſtate, increaſed 
0 A conſiderable number ; and began, by the 
irength of their majority, to claim and ſtruggle 
„er precedence at the bar next to the king's ſer- 
n-W:ancs, and before all others either ſerjeants « or bar- 
„lers. Ihe judges of theſe times had ſuffered 
129WMicle new created crown tools, to be heard be- 
ere the ſerjeants, who, after an ineffectual ſtruggle 
i Weltminſter-hall to obtain their right, brought 
his matter of precedence before the king in 
ouncil. Aﬀter a very learned hearing and de- 
ate, in which the aukward gravity and habit of 
he ſerjeants, produced much entertainment to his 
majeſty ; a conſiderable majority of that privy 
ouncil, decided the precedence in favour of the 
erjeants. But as my friend, a lawyer, who fur- 
ed me with this anecdote informs me, one of 
heſe patent council having been promoted to his 
ienity by a miſtreſs of that godly king, his ma- 
tity was pleaſed to declare, that as he had.a pre- 
v2ative right to give precedence to whom he 
Would graciouſly pleaſe in his own court, he did. 
gen command, that his council extraordinary, 
Would from thenceforth have precedence of his: 
olicitor general, and before the reſt of the bar. 
rom that time to the preſent, theſe advocates: 


forfave taken upon them the ſtile of king's council, 
ent nd are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the bar, by, 
theEwcaring a alk gown, and a very large fulbottom- 
ince 


Moo, the latter of which they ſay is wore. ins 


honour: 
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honour to their founder. This amphibious law. 
office has been in great eſtimation at court from 
that time till the preſent, and the body filled up 
with proper recruits by all ſucceeding miniſters ; 
as a ſet of court dependents, bought at the public 
expence, and ſecured by continual hope of ſucceed- 
ing to the bench. 

The injuſtice of giving prerogative precedence 
has been continually complained of, and the le- 
gality of the patent always doubted. But a depen- 
dent majority in the houſe of commons has been 
thought ſo neceſſary a ſupport to our conſtitution, 
that the moſt virtuous and frugal miniſters, have 
not ſcrupled to ſacrifice every other conſideration 
to that important purpoſe. 

But this civil body guard of the crown, have, 
after a full enjoyment of the rewards of this par 
liamentary eloquence, and after having moſt de 
ſervedly engroſſed the judgment ſeats, from whic 
they removed their great grandmothers, the fer 


jeants, had a new ſet of lawyers, more amphibi- 
ous than themſelves, raiſed up againſt them, and 


ſeem to have thruſt them from their ſtools. Thi 
modern company of black gowns, who have no 
as yet obtained a name, have been created by: 
patent called a patent of precedence, which ſcem: 
to be a further extention of the prerogative. 
as theſe have been thought more convenient tool 
in the hands of a miniſter, than the other, it 1: 
much to be apprehended, they will be the ma 
jority, and moſt likely to be in the meridian e 
the court favour, and to outſtrip others in the po 
litical reward of preferment. | 
What uſe this officer is to the commonwealth 
it is above-my knowledge, in ſuch nice politic 
matter 
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. W matters, to determine. What relation it has to 
1 W the crown, or how it came into the conſtitution, 
Wi do not know. What degree of honour 
Wit confers, I ſhall leave the patentees to deter- 
cW nine. 
lt may be confidered, in one light, as a great 
advantage to the public; for if a popular advo- 
te cate can be ſecured to turn his voice againſt his 
e country, for ſo ſmall conſideration as patent to fit 
n-MW above his elder brethren, it would, in corrupt 
enWtimes, have been a real ſaving of a penſion or ſalary, 


„to the public. It has one convenience, which 


veſWs wanting in the conſtitution of the other court 
on council; if the gentleman is not brought over till 

after he is a member, the giving this patent, which, 
e, (chough much coveted and never fails increafing 
ar- the lucrative employment of lawyers) yet as there 
is no viſible ſalary, it does not vacate an election; 
and ſhould one of theſe, after having been choſen 
by his county to ſupport their intereſt, ſell them 
for a filk gown, and the ſeat thereby vacated, 
perhaps his conſtituents might refuſe chuling 
bim again. ̃ 

But enough of paſt times; I come now to the 
preſent, which will contradict many things I have 
ſad, We have now a virtuous, juſt and upright 
adminiſtration, bottomed upon the univerſal love, 
confidence and eſteem of the people, who want 
no influence to create a dependent majority. 

The gentlemen of the long robe who poſleſs 
teſe patents, are more in number than the pen- 
nary council. But, that I may avoid com- 
ariſon, I would ſay, are more eminent, more 
dependent, more wiſe, more learned, more vir- 
wus, more religious, more conſcientious, greater 
| lovers 
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lovers of liberty and the conſtitution, king and 
miniſters, than any regiment in his majeſty's ſer- 

vice. As to the honourable gentleman who oc- 
caſioned my making this ſuperficial enquiry, has 4 
not he reſigned a more lucrative employment, for 

a poſt without a ſalary, and without any view of M 
ſuture promotion? He has acted ſo even, that it V. 
is difficult to know whether he has gained or“ bin 
loſt reputation by the change. All think him to- WEE * 


tally indifferent to the miniſter and peopie. He baſhfu 

is ſet down below fir Fletcher Norton, but ſtil Ney a 

precedes all the reſt of the law penſioners. 185 

a: 1 

LETT XLII. qu v 

On a late patent of þ indre 

Augh out, gay muſe of pleaſantry and fun! Niue. 

the high prize of ridicule hath won; ul COL 

Deck'd in the ſilken honours of his trade, nough 

Behold. him f—t-catcher to N n made. \F 4 
c 

LETTER ALVIL 0u CC 

On a late PATENTEE. rcbel 

EE ! from his colours, turncoat=——retreat ! Tim 

And humbly caſt himſelf at G Ile's feet; ent © 

Warm from his heart, in copious muſic now, ined t 

Prerogative's. melodious accents flow; a i 

While tame ſervility, with longing eyes, 0 

01 


Courts, and would hope, a H—y's ſ—1 the prize 
Why lives not Churchill's ſpirit to rehearſe, janged 
Such proſtitution in immortal verſe ; e bee 
And, on the ſtrong foundation of ſuch ſhame, the U 
Ere& a monument to N——1n's fame? 11 Y 
Tho? dead the muſe, yet hiſt'ry ſtill remains IF" * 
And truth, to bluſh at ſuch unmanly ſtains. 


LET 


& 2 
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LETTER XLVIII. 
General conduct of the Scots. 


A Scot is not changed by paſſing the Tweed. 
HEN king Charles I. made his fatal pro- 


greſs into Scotland, he thought the way 
o bind his countrymen to his ſervice was, to 
ve them every thing they aſked. They were not 
baſhful at that time, "whatever they may be now ; 
hey aſked, in effect, the whole kingdom, and he, 
b effectually, gave it to them *. 
In the midſt of this kingly profuſion, or, if 
ou will, ceconomy, the old archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's took the liberty to tell that miſguided 
rince, ** that he had been many years a faith- 
ul counſellor to his ſather, and his majeſty, and 
hought it has duty to adviſe him to be ſpar— 
ng of his favours to his countrymen, for 
ded the archbiſhop] be aſſured, fir, whenever 
ou confer a favour on a Scotchman, you make 
rebel .“ 
Time but too well verified the biſhop's judg- 


— ent of his countrymen : they who had ob- 

Nied the greateſt favours from their maſter, be- 
me his greateſt enemies. Every one knows 
hat followed. 

* | would now aſk, are the Scots ſince that time 


25 in their temper and diſpoſitions? Have 

been noted for gratitude and loyalty; I mean 
1 houſe of Hanover? If it be fo, ſince when, 
iy? Where will you fix the æra of their con- 
rlon. ? It muſt be at ſome period ſince 1745, 


a) 


See Clarendon's hiſtory. 
+ See Spotſwood — and others, 
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for, it is preſumed, no one will ſay they were 
loyal then, Did the clemency of his late m 
gain them over? Hum! Or will you ſay the 
royal clemency was not extended far enough then, 
but that his preſent moſt gracious m y' 
improved clemency, in calling home the rebe 
exiles, and by reſtoring I had almoſt ſaid reward 
ing] them, with their eſtates, muſt have ſoftene 
the flintieſt heart among them, and ſecured thei 
allegiance for ever? If this be the caſe, J only ſa 
it is a new one. 

Had the Scots in Charles's time been preferret 
in England; had they been ſet over the army 
the church, and the law ; had men of the be 
abilitics and families of England been thruſt ou 
of their employments, to make room for thi 
choſen people; had the king lent his ear only ti 
ſome favourite Scot, and ſhewn diflike to hi 
Engliſh ſubjects; I ſay, had that unhappy prince 
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is no 
weak as he was, been weak enough to have dont, c 
all this, I ſuppoſe it will be thought he had comMWurneg, 
much ſooner than he did to the end of his infifſus oz/ 
glorious reign. Yet the deſpotic principles of thery ſo 
vicegerent king, as he affected to be called, hairalty, 
a more open field for exerting them in, than a Wha 
king of England has had ſince. When Charl in- glo 
took it into his head to be above law, he had ſuqrſon x 
advantages towards compleating his purpoſes, th ur a 
to look back on the times, would make one won!MWout hi: 
how he miſcarried : he had a ſtar- chamber to frent « 
and impriſon whom he would; judges, ſlaves WF the 1 
his will, biſhops and a clergy, ready to turn papiWiſt bre 


or pagans, if his m pleaſed ; the cho n, hoy 
of a ſpeaker of the houſe of commons; abſoluſrencec 
power over the militia; wards and livery in iy of 


ſo 
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ble diſpoſal z and yet, with all theſe, and 
nany more advantages, he came far ſhort of the 
nark. 

Could we then ſufficiently wonder at the te- 
nerity of an undertaker, who ſhould (in future 
imes) ſet about making a king of England ab- 
flute, To ſtrike the blow at once would not 
, and it would take up an age to pare off, by 
zrees, the privileges of an Engliſhman. Before 
ch a madman could go far in his plan, death, 
ither natural or violent, would cut him ſhort, 
uppoling the worſt could happen; but the beſt 
emedy would be legal oppoſition, which might 
il for a year or two, till the ſources of corrup- 
jon dried up, but would certainly prevail at 
neth. 

How fooliſhly then do ſome of our periodical 
riters aſſert, that ſuch a ſcheme is now on foot! 
is nonſenſe. to ſay it. Our judges are all p- 
el, our biſhops and clergy as hone/ as they are 
mFaorned, our militia are diſciplined and obey the 
inf; 2zly, our army is the army of the nation, and 
Wcry ſoldier's breaſt is equally animated by liberty, 
Wvalty, and bravery. 

What figure then, things being ſo, would any 
ar|\Win-glorious, ambitious, proud, or avaritious 
ſudfrſon make, who ſhould depend on the ſole 
th our and ſupport of a king of England, to bring 
nagut his deſpotic ſchemes ? Could he ftem the 
fifhrrent of popular odium by a deſpicable faction? 
res WF the laws he could do nothing, for thoſe he 
apiWuſt break through. Would the military protect 
hon, however large? That has been fatally ex- 
ſolurienced to fail ſome of our kings, when the 


of ly of the people were againſt them, and * 
8 leſs 
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leſs would again, on a ſimilar oc een. Diff, 
tion ſpread through the people, univerſally, wou 
find its way to an army compoſed of the fam 
people. You might as well keep a national arm 
free from diſaffection when it ſurrounded them 


* 
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as from a plague, by which the whole maſs of 12 
air, they breathed, was infected. 3 1 
T take it then hs certain, that no man can Wil: nat 
found, fool hardy enough, to puſh his ſovereiofe lav 
on deſpotic meaſures, whilit the conſtitution ſtancn e 
as it is, and the ſpirit of the nation is unbrokenfre b 
The firſt has ſuffered ſomewhat, by the cydenſidges, 
act, and ſome procezedings about the preſs, au pert 
in the poſt- office; but they have had this goofMte, c 
effect, that they have encreaſed the ſpirit of thiſany : 
nation, which, in due time, will ſhew itſelWms af 
and produce redreſs in thoſe new things, Ins m 
ſecure the conſtitution from any future attempt foot. 
Jam, therefore, one who is fo far from ro ding 
at the proceedings of our ij (, that I wilies. 
them to proceed farther in the ſame way. Thin — 
are not yet bad enough. We are in the condin to 
tion of a patient in the beginning of a malig all y 
nant fever ; he muſt be worſe, before he can | oh 
better. Kate] 
LETTER XLIX. = 
Recapitulation of grievances, ſtated previous to Wether 
meeting of parliament in 72 1765. By win up 
ef letter to a member. orders 
S the houſes are expected to meet veſ and 
ſoon, give me leave to remind you QF!, on 
fome of the ſubjects of our converſation, while, u 
you was with us, ether 


1. Thi 
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' 1. That our conſtitution ſhould he the firſt 
u\Woncern, and all other buſineſs poſtponed to 
lis, according to the laudable cuſtom of our an- 
miſ:lors, who inſiſted upon redreſs of priev- 
nes, beforc they entered upon any other affairs 
hat ſocver. 


2. That your houſe, as the grand inqueſt of 
e nation, ſhould immediately enquire, whether 
e Jaws and cuſtoms of England have, of late, 


en duly obſerved, or, whether any of them 
relle been abuſed, or violated, by any of the 
derffÞdzes, | ſee latter end of a late excellent letter] 


| perſons called miniſters, by the officers of the 
ne, or by any other perſons whatſoever. And, 
any abuſes or violations of our Jaws or cuſ- 
ms appear, that cuſtomary and proper reſolu- 
ns may be made, parliamentary proceedings ſect 
foot, and the offenders brought to juſtice, ac- 
ding to the good uſage of parliaments in ſormer 
es. It ſeems to be a time for reſolution, when 
—— ds dare ſend to the greateſt Engliſh- 
n to bid them, bid adieu to their elections; 
all who obey not, are ſtiled incendiaries. 

. That a particular committee may be im- 
ately moved for, to inquire, whether the 
bliſhed privileges of our repreſentatives in par- 
nent have not been violated. And more directly, 
ether any great military, or other officer, has 
| wn upon him to iſſue out any written or ver- 
orders, or warrants, to all military officers, to 


vel and commit to claſe and inacceſſible impriſon- 
»1 , one of our repreſentatives and for. what 
while, upon what oath, or ground, or pretence. 
ether any of our repreſentatives houſes have 


been 
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been broke open, and their papers ſeized, in co 


tempt and defiance of the orders of your hoy the | 
the privileges of our parliament, the rights of 
people, and the laws of England; all which) ſent 
are bound to defend. Whether any member WM 455 


your houſe has been, any way, aiding in, or ab 
ting ſuch violent proceedings, and military 
cution; and, whether any declarations have b 
made in writing, or verbally, of the uſe that 
intended, or has been made of ſuch ſeizur 


The impriſonment, and that c/o/ely, and inacc Xs 
ſibly, of the guardians of our - liberties, breaki . 
oren their houſes, and ſeizing their papers, I“ 
leſs for charges of high treaſon, felony, or bre: ; 7 
of the peace, upon oath, appearing to us to t z 
diredtly to deftroy our parliaments, and conf 
quentially our conſtitution. If any ſuch high cri 75 
and miſdemeanors have been committed, we he ; ; LE 
no endeavour will be omitted to obtain cenſuf 
puniſhment and ſatisfaCtion. 17 4 
4. That enquiry may be made, whether ti. b 
have been any evaſions or defiance of the hal "x 


corpus act, and by whom, with reſpect to any 
our repreſentatives, or other perſons. And we 
commend it to you, to propoſe that, our freed 
may be better ſecured than it ſeems to be at preſe 
by ſome amendments to that act, and by furt 
proviſions againſt any evaſion of contempt of 
of habeas corpus. 

5. That it may be inquired, whether very 
uſe has not been made of that horrid relict of 
ſtar· chamber, information, and conſidered, whet 
that tyrannical and oppreſſive method of proce 
ing ought to bc ſuffered any longer, eſpecially 
—ex icio power. 6 7 
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b. That you will be very watchful and zealous 
the liberty of the preſs, to which we owe our 
gion, our conſtitution, our freedom, and our 
ſent king. You will conſider, that no leſs than 
y perſons arc ſaid to have been impriſoned, and 
e cloſcly, or taken into cuſtody, and their pa- 
s ſeized, upon acharge, without oath, of writ- 
one libel. 

;, That you will conſider what acts of parlia- 
at are near expiring, what are proper to be 
tinued and enforced, what to be repealed or 
red ; what votes and reſolutions of your houſe 
proper to be continuedand enforced, and what 

require reconſideration. 

b. That you will conſider the late extenſion of 
exciſe and the uſe of the commiſſioners of 
al ; whether any appeal was ever brought be- 
them, and whether that commiſſion is not a 
ckery of Juſtice and whether appeals from 
commiſſioners of the exciſe ought not to be 
by juries, before one of the judges of the re- 
ue of England, in ſome ſummary and cheap 
ner. Sir R. W. propoſed to have the ap- 
s lie to three judges, to be appointed by the 
wn ; and by joining the exciſe laws to thoſe 
he cuſtoms, with reſpect to tobacco only (if I 
not miſtaken) he engaged to add three hundred 
uſand pounds a year to the revenue, and yet 
ce the duty on tobacco about one third. 
ether thirty thouſand pounds a year, clear, has 
raiſed by the late new exciſe © the tories ſeem 
we oppoſed the beſt exciſe ſcheme that was 
offered, and ſet up the worſt that could be 
ed See the firſt draft of their bill for exciſe 
yder, &c. 


9. Be- 
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9. Before any reſolutions are come to for co 
tinuing all the preſent grievous load of innume 
able taxes, inquiry ſhould be made into the ri 


public 
O WA 
vals. 


venue of Ireland, and the application of the ſuſ15. It 
plus of that revenue; it appearing to be the mie cf 
ſtrange abſurdity that hiſtory relates, or that Vent 
ever heard of, to have the principal part of e iſ]: 
country brought near two hundred million in dei main 
while ſuch a conſiderable member of it is ii o m 
debted but a mere trifle, which the ſurplus revenWinjurc 
would preſently diſcharge ; and even that ſurplW the 1 
not applied to the public ſervice. It is Murce: 
ſir R. W. made a uſe of it 1 dare not mentiWittle 
to you. gland. 
10. Inquiry ſhould be made into the amo ion 
and application of the four one-half per cent. aer pin 
other duties and taxes, from all our colonies. parlia 
11. Inquiry ſhould alſo be made into the penſo ib. I. 
annuities, &c. that are granted, and for what trade 
blic ſervice, out of the revenues of Ireland, or te V 
revenues ariſing from our colonics. de im 
12. Whether our taxes are laid cqually upon Wn ma 
parts of our country; and conſideration ought Mat oce 
be had about lay ing them more equally than t., put 
are apprehended to be at preſent. ntryr 
13. That it may be inquired, whether aWlcaric 
and which of the m rs of en le pc 
any poſts, places, penſions, ſalaries, or other Nu w 
nefits, for themſelves or their families. —An iam 
quiry which will be very eaſy, as no m—— vither 
ſcruple to tell what he does not {cruple to taWropet 
And a proper uſe may be made of this inquiſcive 
againſt the next . es at 
14. Inquiry ought to be made, whether th the | 
have been any removals from places or {tative of 
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public concern, for any public conduct, and 
Mo was the authors of the advice for ſuch re- 
W215. 

fuß 5. It is become highly neceſſary to think of 
ne effeCtual means than have yet been uſed to 
ent ſmuggling, and to eſtabliſh cuſtom-houſes 
e iſlands round England, with ſufficient power 
eh maintain the Jaws, upon the maxim, ** that 
o man is to uſe his own in a manner that 
njures the property of another perſon,”” much 
the rights of his country. We have ſtill great 
zurces, and G. G. is ſaid to be honeſt ; with 
ittle leſs corruption, and ſome public ſpirit, 
gland, we hope, is recoverable yet. ©. The 
tion from the poſt-office this year ? that and all 
er parts of the revenue ſhould be unalienable, but 
parliament. 

16. Inquiry ſhould be made into the ſtate of 
trade in the Weſt Indies——whether the trade 
the Welt Indies has not lately been laid under 
ie improper reſtriction what grants have 
en Wn mace to any particular perſons, and upon 
nt Wat occaſtons, of any of the territories in Ame- 
, purchaled with the lives of thouſands of our 
ntrymen, and millions of our money, What 
cations, or attempts, by joining great names 


c!/M:ie petitioners, are now making for ſuch grants. 
cr ſu will remember the reſumptions in king 
\n filiam's time. It ſhould be alſo inquired, 


ther the poor remainsof our conqueſtsare now 
tahroper hands. And when you are applying 

nquiiſcives to the conſideration of trade, mono- 
es at home will not eſcape your obſervation, 
the high price of proviſions, nor the higher 
e of coals at London, and many parts of 1 
and, 
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land, than in Holland and France; by which Hout 
manufacturers in thoſe countries ſupplant or t. 
trade, It ſeems unaccountable, that foreigne et t 
ſhould not contribute more to our taxes, Nwork 
they want our produce, than our own peoylfſÞu!tu 


are obliged to pay, to the injury of our man 


factures. | Wy 

17. To conſider of the almoſt innumerable fin $ 4 
cure places under our government, creating unce Ws 
ſtitutional dependence, and endeavour to have il. © © 
vaſt expence of them reduced now, and the plac th 
aboliſhed for the future, of t, 

18. To conſider the grievance of loading 3 
Engliſh, who are bending under the greateſt A.“ 
of taxes that ever were impoſed upon any natio he 
with penſions and half-pay to ſome perſons to mal VS 

room for more dependents on half- pay; and wi Wa 
half-pay to others, who have been completely A 
niſhed out and paid, for getting themſelves . f 
thouſands, hundreds of thouſands, and even m 1 ; 
lions of money. L et 

19. To conſider of the vaſt and impolitic han 
proportion between the rewards of the chief .. , 
ficers, ſubalterns, and common ſoldiers 2 5 
ſailors, and the cruel delays and evaſions r 
paying our brave people even their poor pitta; 1 
for all their ſervices and merit; to which 15 
certainly owing the chief difficulties in raff 1 
our forces, upon any emergent occaſion, ot rg 
ſecret and timely preventing of our enen * 
deſigns. 

20. To inquire into the immenſe rapine ci P. 8 
mitted in Germany and America, by pay-maliich ! 
commiſſaries, intendants, agents, officers, P. 
&c. and conſider of the reſumptions from . 22: 


vv vor. 


6 


douth Sea and Charitable Corporation, governors ; 


for tho? our daily bread and the air we breath is not 
vet taxed, our daily drink and the light we live and 
work by is taxed, to enrich theſe, and ſuch like 
ultures of our country. 


When you conſider England never had a king, 
r a race of nobles, better diſpoſed to join in re— 
eving this country from its grievances and diſ- 
treſſes, We flatter ourſelves your houſe will 
he more readily undertake, and begin, as it is your 
art, to propoſe remedies for our preſent relief, 
nd provide for the ſupport of our conſtitution and 
he future welfare of England. This is a duty 
ou owe to your anceſtors, who have bravely 
Irugaled for, and left you your freedom; to your 
ountry, your family, yourſelf, and your poſte- 
ty, who have a right to expect the conſtitution 
nd their freedom as you received them from your 
ceſtors. I make no apolagy for the length of 
letter; you know our principles with reſpect 
þ our country, and our regard for your family, 
ſhall only add, while you employ your great 
lents and fortune in the ſervice of the common- 
3 ath (as queen Elizabeth termed it in her con— 


NS Witutional ſpecch in 1601) you will be thanked 
cache honoured by your conſtituents and country, 
* WW: preſent and ſucceeding generations, as well as 
Fell creaſe in the eſteem and affection of your 
O! Wh. 5 

ends. 
nem T. 


e coll P. S. In judge Atkins's tracts, are a few lines, 

nal:Mhich I can't forbear pointing out to you: 

's, NP. 30. There is time, faith king James, 

om . 223 of his works, when no man ought to, 
Se Vor. IV. 9 keep 
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keep ſilence; it hath ever been held as a general u 
rule in all well-governed commonwealths, that cn 
when either their religion, or their king, or their th 
chuntry, was in any extreme danger, no good po 
countryman ought then to withhold either his tongue nu 
or his hand, &c. reg 


LETTER Ls 
Power of the treaſury in elections. 
E have been often told by miniſteri; 
writers, that our conſtitution hath no 
been in the leaſt injured or violated, that we ar 
now as free a people as can be, and enjoy all thi 


liberty human nature is capable of, as we are ſubM i muſ 
ject to no laws, but ſuch as are of our own ma But 
ing; that is, by our own repreſentatives ſreeliilin t 
choſen to parliament. But, fir, though the peopii the R 
were as free in their choice of repreſentatives, ecamc 


ſuch writers aſſert, yet may not ſuch members 
afterwards biaſſed by the crown? and ſhould w 
ever live to ſee an houſe of commons where 
there were near two hundred placemen and pen 
oners, could ſuch a parliament be ſaid to be fre 
and independent? but indeed, the freedom Mood. 
electing our own repreſentatives, though ſo mut 
boaſted of, is not ſo perfect as every friend to t 
conſtitution of his country could wiſh ; for may 
not be truly ſaid, that a fifth part, at leaſt, of Wy a c, 
boroughs, take, according to the modern phralf thi 
a recommendation from the treaſury, and chuhart f. 
ſuch perſons as are utterly ſtrangers to them? no 
in ſuch caſe, I ſhould be glad to know, whet 
perſons ſo elected, can be properly called rep 
ſentatives of the people; or whether they are n 


rather commiſſioners from the treaſury ; 4 
whe 
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whether laws made by the force of their votes, 
can be juſtly called laws made by the conſent of 
che people? in our maritime counties is not the 
power of the admiralty exceſſive? are not the 
el number of dockmen and cinque port officers as 
regularly computed at ſuch county elections, as a 
gentleman reckons his own tenants ? and what is 
{till worſe, are not many of our boroughs totally 
governed by this miſchievous dependence? hence 
we ſee little, low creatures ſent down from above, 
and forced upon ſuch electors, in prejudice to the 
neighbouring gentlemen, whom they love and 
honour, as much as they deſpiſe and abhor the 
muſhrooms, whom they are compelled to chuſe. 
But they have places in the cinque-ports, or work 
in the docks, and are therefore looked upon as 
the proper ties of the admiralty. The candidate 
cames to them with a letter from thence, and it 
is well known, that they muſt pay obedience to 
it, or forfeit their bread. . By theſe means, little 
lirty tools of power have often been dragged into 
parliament, and preferred to gentlemen of the beſt 
Wanilies, characters and intereſts in the neighbour- 
00d, For my own part, ſir, I know not how 
o call ſuch perſons repreſentatives of the people. 
cannot help looking upon ſuch members in the 
ame light with my lords the B s who are elected 
a conge d'elire from the crown; and like them, 
think they ought to be placed on ſeparate benches, 
part from thoſe honeſt country gentlemen, who 
e choſen by the free and uniniiuenced voice of 


kir fellow ſubjects. 
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LETTER: LI. 


State of the colonies. From the New Yer 
gazette. | 

HE act of parliament which has already 

alarmed the northern colonies will take 
place in a few days: this act in effect prohibits us 
from ſending a very great part of the fiſh we catch 
to the only markets where we can fell them: 
the Britiſh iſlands can neither purchaſe all or half 
this fiſh, nor ſupply us with what molaſſes we 
want in return: what then are we to do with it ? 
nothing but caſt it into the fea from whence it 
came. Let any one then judge, whether, if 
the labour of catching all this fiſh is to be loft, it 
will quit coſt to carry on the fiſhery at all ?— 
If our fiſhery is ruined, can we trade any longer 
with Great Britain ? certainly we cannot ; for 
the fiſhery has been the main ſource cf the remit- 
tances we have been able to make, for the goods 
we have imported from thence. Muſt not al 
the world then applaud the wiſdom of thoſe, who 
have entered into a ſolemn agreement not to uſe 
a ſingle article of Britiſh manufacture that they 
can poſſibly do without if we have a right to 
think we are aggrieved by this act (and I hope 
we may be allowed to think what we pleaſe) 
yet let not any one imagine that reſentment has 
brought us to this determination—it is prudence 
it is necefſity———we cannot pay our debts tc 
the mother country — ſhe herſelf deprives us 0 
the means of doing it; and in ſuch a caſe wt 
muſt be void of common ſenſe to run farthe 
into debt to her The borrower is ſervant t 


the lender ; and the debtor may poſſibly * 
E 
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live to the creditors, Will a continent of ſen— 
ſible, brave, frechorn, loyal ſubjects, who have 
all the means of comfortable ſubliſtence within 
themſeives, without any neceiliry dependance 
from abroad, by being debtors, run the riſque of 
being ſlaves? 

I know not what wiſe mcaſurcs mr. Gren- 
ville's political genius may now ſuggeſt for the 
benefit of the colonies ;z but I would fain whiſper 
in his ear, that there are millions of Britiſh ſub- 


jects in America, who have a warm ſenſe of 


liberty many of them have as much under- 
ſanding as he himſelf has, and have acquired as 
thorough a knowledge of the Britith conſtitution, 

and the rights of Britiſh ſubjects, as he 
they ſmile at the folly and nonſenſe of him and 
others, who fancy that American ſubjects are not 
intitled to all the rights of native Britons. W hat- 
ever he may think of it, the oppreſs'd northern 
colonies deſerve the protection of the mother ccun- 
try in the enjoyment of thoſe rights they 
have purchaſed them at the expence of blood and 
treaſure, and therefore they claim them they 
have never forfeited thoſe rights, and therefore 
they cannot, nay, they will not, conſent to part 
with them they pride themſelves in being the 
moſt loyal ſubjects of George the third, the greateſt 
and beſt of earthly kings—and as they are an na- 
lienable part of Great Britain, they yield cheartul 
obedience to ſuch laws as are agreeable to the con- 
ſtitution of Great Britain; but, as ſubjects, they 
are as free as the citizens of London, or the in- 
habitants of Britain. 
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LETTER LIE. 


Further thoughts on the ſame ſiibject. 

1 Look on what is now deſigned as a mecr 

eſſay or beginning, and have no doubt but 
thoſe gentlemen, who have boaſted ſo much of 
their ceconomy at home, in chuſing to leave our 
tlebts unpzid and even unfunded, will but double 
the weight of their hand on America. Every ne- 
ceſſary thilling, that is ſpared in Britain, will be 
rigorouſly exacted from the colonies ; every ar- 
ticle of Juxury and debauch, that eſcapes here, 
will be treated without mercy there; though lux- 
ury is ſo much more moderate there, and though 
thoſe, who indulge in it, are ſo much the leſs 
able to pay for it. But in America there are no 
boroughs. Popular clamour, nay, the molt juſt 
cries of a ſuffering people, need not be regarded 
from thence. "This is not thrown out without 
foundation; the contemptuous manner, in which 
the colonies have been publicly ſpoken of lately 
by a great man, authoriſes the ſurmiſes. TI ho' 
our colonies are inhabited by free-born Engliſh- 
men, and native merchants, they have been re- 
preſented as little better than ſlaves to the mother 
country, The ſpirit of domination, which 1s be- 
come ſo faſhionable at home, has been openly ſet 
up, as 2uthoriſed, over America. Warning enough 
one ſhould think, even to the ſubjects at home 
men, who uſe arbitrary language againſt the out- 
lying parts, will be but too ready to hold the 
ſame doctrine nearer the vitals ſome time or other. 
Nothing has ſaved this country from arbitrary 
power but the Interpoſition of frequent parlta- 
ments: that, alas! is a bleſſing denied to America 
they 
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they have no repreſentative to ſtave off the evil 
day from them ; to deliberate on any new burthens 
that may ba deſigned to be impoſed on them; to 
intercede for them to protect them. If the eſ- 
ſence of freedom depends, as molt ſurcly it does, 
on being equally and impartially reprefented, I 
do not ſce how a ſingle man, who lives in the 
colonies, can be deemed aà free man, unleſs the 
colonics are allowed to fend repreſentatives to the 
great council of the people. This becomes im- 
mediately neceſſary, when a new ſyſtem of taxa- 
tion 1s introduced or who, that has any love 
of liberty and property, will live in our colontes | 
if every man, who tranſports his wealth to 
America, is, ipſe facto, to loſe his natural right 


of voting for his repreſentative, his property be- 


comes precarious ; and while he contributes to 
extend the commerce of his mother country, he 
forfeits the deareſt privileges to which his birth, as 
an Engliſhman, intitles him. This propoſition is 
ſo great, fo alarming, and ſo unan{werable, that 
| ſhall be aſtoniſhed, if any man hereaſter removes 
to North America, till he is ſecure of poſſeſſing 
that great charter of Engliſhmen, the right of be- 
ng repreſented. 


"LETTER LIII. 

The preſent miniſters all very obedient, particu- 
larly the fir/t commiſſioner of the treaſury. 

T is their power that I queſtion; nor can I 

look upon them as other than puppets, moved 

by a hand behind the ſcenes, who would remove 

them to- morrow if they were refractory, 


t has been inſinuated, that mr. Grenville diſ- 
proved of a certain Scottiſh promotion in the 
H 4 ſum- 
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ſummer; if fo, why did not he prevent it? he 
was as much miniſter then as he is now=—qr 
I believe ever will be. His power in the church 
ſeems as ſmall as in the army. 

Who made the laſt principal promotions on a 
certain bench either here or in Ireland ? we have 
heard, that when the nominal miniſter has not 
been able to hinder a promotion he difliked, he has, 
to ſave an appearance of credit, gone in and re- 
commended the perſons he had oppoſed : in the 
name of ſortune, is this having power? thoſe who 
know any thing of the matter are certain he has 
none, and therefore when they want any thing, 
they go to the old ſhop; and they who don't 
go there always hurt themſelves ; for it is a crime 
to pay court to any but the favourite. Courtiers 
think we lookers-on are out of the ſecret, but the 
true channel of power is always diſcovered; aud 
the treaſury writers may brag of their patron's 
influence as much as they pleaſe ; but whoever 
believes them, and has recourſe to that intereſt, 
inſtead of the favourite's, will cool. his heels a long 
time to little purpoſe. Why, don't weall know 
that the money- miniſter himſelf has no acceſs to 
a certain place, that ſnall be nameleſs, but at cer- 
tain hours, while the favourite goes there at all 
times in a confidential manner? now tell me 
which is the miniſter. 

If this is a whig miniſtry, as their writers give 
out, why don't we ſee ſome effect of their prin- 
ciples ? it is little ſanction to the people what 
names their governors go by ; but if whigs in 
place, are forced to do the work of tories out of 
place, it is not a round aſſertion that will quiet 


our minds, nor ſhall we look upon thoſe as mi 
niſters 
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niſters who hold their power at the beck of one 
who is no miniſter. They may enjoy ſalaries, 
but cannot be ſaid to enjoy power, no more than 
2 commiſſioner of the cuſtoms is a miniſter. 


JOHN BROWN. 


a 

1 P. 8. If the money- gentleman has ſet his face 
0% WM fo much againſt the Scotch, how came he to 
'S give ſuch an exorbitant ſum for the ifle of man, 
© HY againſt his opinion and declared reſolution? and 
de is it not plain, that ſome of his belt friends, 
ho YI who deſerted him on that point, know who was 
m real mini/? ere 

g, 

5 | 

8 LIZTTER LIV. 


ers A vile practice. 


T is a known, clear, and fundamental prin- 
ciple of the common law, and rule of evj- 


bl 
n's ; 
er dence, that no man {hall be a 1itre/s or judge in 
a his own cauſe. Plaintiffs and defendants there- 
e © fore, have never been ſuffered to give evidence 
> BY in their own cauſes, except in courts of conſcience, 
OW TT 
where the demand mult be under forty ſhillings. 

0 . * * . * . 3 D 
or. © Notwithſtanding this plain and invariable rule of 


the common law, which has uniformly been ob- 
* ſerved by all judges; yet a certain eminent well- 
known magiſtrate at the ſittings, and upon the cir- 
ive Nauit, frequently examines both the plaintiff and de- 
15 tendant in the cauſe, upon oath, touching their ſe- 
hat veral demands; the conſequence of which practice 
in , that one, and ſome tines both of then, are 
of eured. 
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LETTER LY; 
Parody on a well known ſpeech, made January 19, 
1765. 
E have been told by humorous writers 
of a parliament of footmen, a parliament 
of beggars, a parliament even of common rogues, and 
a parliament of old women. 

I have the honour to be a member of the per 
houſe of a parliament of templars : I hope it will not 
be conſtrued as a breach of privilege, that we young 
tellows, for the ſake of a little innocent mirth, at- 
ſect to dignify our club by the moſt honourable ap- 
pellaticms, We aſſemble at the Mitre and Crotun; 
but the /awer houſe is at the Devil. 

Our firſt meeting this ſeſſions was (accordin 
to form) opened with a ſpeech by the Jandlord 
from the great chair, in which we were acquaint- 
ed, that we were called together thus late that we 
might enjoy ourſelves in : vacation, there be- 
ing little law-buſineſs to require us to put on our 
tye-wigs. After this, the lads entered upon buſi- 
neſs, as they call. it, which was only to thank the 
landlord for his ſpeech ; and upon my word you 
might have ſuſpected, that we had had a finger in 
the making it ourſelves, we ſo heartily praiſed 
it. | 

I was mightily entertained with the young lad 
who ſpoke firſt. | 

* Gentlemen,” ſaid he, with an air, half ſeri- 
ous and half comic, * if I preſume to addreſs this 
« illuſtrious aſſembly in expreſſions that may ſeem 
too expreſſive, I hope the temper of the times, 
vill apologize for my zeal. Yes, gentlemen, 
« the times in truth are ſtrange times, as I 12 

| * olten 
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© often repeat to you before I have done, The 
liberty taken by common news-writers to pub- 


© liſh invectives, not only againſt the law itſelf, 


© but againſt the perſons What do I fay ? the 
© perſons ?—I ſay againſt the very conſtitution of 
© theſe two honourable ſocieties, provokes me 
© beyond meaſure ; and as to the authors of theſe 
© ſcandalous papers, I really don't know by what 
© name to call them —ſtay a little—I call them, 
* gentlemen, yes, I will call them, and let them 
take it as they will, I call them ixſects. It is 
dangerous, conſidering the temper of the times, 
* to preſume thus much ; yet I will be preſump- 
tuous enough to preſume, gentlemen, to ex- 
* preſs my zeal about this matter. I am but juſt 
* come to town, and have not been to George's 
coffee-houſe as yet, and ſo may not be very 
exact in what I am going to ſay, but I will fay 
© it, we need not be alarmed at the deſigns of our 
neighbouring ſociety of doctors commons, as if 
they intended to eſtabliſh their ciuil lato in our 
* high prerogative court of chicanery (I would ſay, 
© chancery) for they are ſcandalouſly poor, and 1 
* ſay it in the face of their proctor, who is ſitting 
© near there, and may tell them, if he will, what 
* Ifay. I ſay, they pay their debts with a ſpunge. 
© Whendid this honourable ſociety do the like? 
Here he pauſed for a reply; but as ſome only 
laughed, and fome looked ſerious, he went on : 
Apropos of theſe malevolent diſcontented people 
have been ſpeaking of, and now ſpeak of 
* again, though ſome perhaps may aſk how ts 
this connected? no matter for that, I deſpiſe 
connections, as every one knows; but What A 
am going to ſay of thele people is ſo apropos, 

that 
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that the di take me if I can help letting it 
out; it puts me in mind—firſt begging the 
pardon of this honourable ſociety for uling ſo 
low an alluſion I fay, it puts me in mind 
of ſome gloomy mortals who fancy all is in up- 
roar and confuſion, when every thing is quiet 
about them, and the uproar and confuſion, or 
call it what you will is only within, in 
their own breaſts ; aye, there, and there only 
gentlemen. We are immenſely in debt——1 
don't know whether we can raiſe money for an- 
other drunken bout, though I own our ſociety 
has made a glorious figure, no thanks to our 
late toaſt-maſter, who made us pay ſo dearly 
for it. How ſhall we get out of this debt? be- 
fore George, I can't tell ; but nevertheleſs let 
us put a good face on the matter. We arein- 
deed a very great people. We don't want, no, 
not in the leaſt, we don't want great bowſers, 
great punſters (I don't hint at myſelf) but we 
want, and I will ſay it, we want good creatures; 
don't mean by creatures common creatures, 
like proſtitutes, but people zealous for the ge- 
neral welfare of the landlord and this ſociety ; 
of which ſort of people we are in great want ; 
people who will endure any thing for the public 
good without repining: by the public good, 1 
mean the good of the benchers, treaſurers, 
ſtewards, and all people who bear office in this 
honourable fociety—which though my motion 
may ſeem forced in by head and ſhoulders ] leads 
me to this motion, which I preſume to lay 
before you for your approbation or amend- 
ment, &.“ 

| I could 
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J could not help laughing at approbation and 
amendment, as J knew it had been twenty times 
taken to pieces before, ſorted and patched, like 
the conſtituent parts of an old ſhoe, before put 
together by the bungling hands of an unpractiſed 
cobler. 
There was a great deal more of it, but the 
D—— himſelf could not tell what it tended to. 


What you have above are the principal features of 
the piece. 


LETTER LI. 


A few particulars relative to what happened in an- 
other place, on the 29th of January, 1765. 


E have been lately told, that new doc- 

trines were broached every day in Weſt- 
minſter- hall, which were never underſtood to be 
law before. If they were only made uſe of by 
counſel, I am not concerned; for they have a 
right, and it is their duty to make uſe of every ar- 
gument their ingenuity can invent for the benefit 
of their employers : they are paid for this : 
but if theſe new doctrines come from the bench, 
then it would be time to take the alarm. 

It has been inſiſted, out of Weſtminſter, 
that there was a law of government ſuperior 
to the law of the land. Here is a new doctrine 
indeed! 

We all know, that in times of rebellion, inva- 
hon, plots againſt the king and ſtate, ſalus popult, 
that good maxim of policy, will countenance a 
miniſter, who in ſuch times ſhall take even illegal 
ſteps ; but even then it will not ſanctify the act, 
but only mitigate the puniſhment for ſuch pro- 
ceedings, the exigency and neceſſity of the times 

| making 
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making them neceſſary for the good and ſafety of 
the people. But at a time when the hearts of 
all the king's ſubjects are moſt firmly attached to 
their ſovereign and his family, in a time of peace, 
and when there is no threatening danger to the 
{tate, I fay, at ſuch a time to aſſert, that there 
is a law of government ſuperior to the law of the 
land, isa fine doctrine indeed |! if by this 
is meant, that we are to be governed by any 
time- ſerving illegal ſtretch of prerogative, then 
farewell liberty ! farewell all the good and whole- 
ſome laws, eſtabliſhed with ſo much pains by our 
anceſtors, 

The liberties of the ſubject, becauſe that ſub- 
ject is in a low ſituation of life and his confine- 
ment ſhort, may, by a new doctrine truly, be 
treated as trifling and infignificant, and the da- 
mages given by an hone/t unbribed jury for the lois Nan: 
of an Engliſhman's liberty, ſtiled vindictive and Npoſit 
oppreſſive. kno1 

Another new doctrine is, that the ſpirit of juries Nr. 
(which, in other words, is the ſpirr* of the people) T. 
is ſuch, that it is not ſafe to truſt our properties, Mean f 
our lives, our liberties with them : may not there- 
fore the law of government be brought forth in 
their ſtead ? how happy would the people be in 
ſuch a caſe | 


LETTER LYIL 
The Scotch conjuror. 


H E topic of our liberties and conſtitutiol 

is growing every day more and more un- 
falhionable, and is regarded indeed by ſome, 3a 
little deſerving any ſerious attention. I belicve, 
ſaid a laborious tool of the dictator upon a * 
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cahon, we ſhall hear no more of general warrants 
for ſome time. 

The converſation of the town turns chiefly now 
upon the merits of the turf conjuror, who is uni- 
verſally allowed to exceed the great Fawkes, and 
all the high german doctors, in the ſkill of leger- 
demain and hocus pocus. He has had the honour 
to perform his diverting tricks, more than once, 
before a great perſonage, with the utmoſt appro- 
bation 3 and was introduced, it is ſaid, by a 
formal officer, with a black rod in his hand, 
s a ſymbol probably of his dealing in the 
black art. 

But, though I am ready to allow this ingenious 
deceiver of our ſenſes his due ſhare of merit, I can 
by no means give him the preference to his com- 
2titor in tricks and juggling ; I mean the worthern 
wuror, fo famous through all Europe for his im- 
poſitions and deceptions, and whom, for want of 
knowing his real name, I ſhall call the modern 
Dr. Fauſtus. | 

This wonderful adept, in the occult ſciences 
can faſcinate the eyes to ſuch a degree as to make 
back appear white, and white appear black, tho? 


n reality the colours themſelves are not in the 
leaſt altered. 


He throws ſuch a Scotch miſt over your ſenſes, 
that you doubt whether two and two make 
dur, and whether the ſun ſhines in an unclouded 
oon day. 

He can make a penſion appear no bribe, and un- 
xceptionable, provided the perſon upon whom he 
perates is avaritious, or in want of money, and 
as a practicable conſcience, 


He 
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He takes you by the hand and cloſes it, and 
when you open it you find a bank bill of 500. or 
10001. in it—But the effect upon your tongue is 
ſuch, that you are obliged to ſay aye or u ever 
afterwards, as the conjuror pleaſes. _ 

By ſwallowing a large doſe of his catholicon, or 
golden elixir, an old revolutioniſt becomes an ad- 
vocate for unlimited power and paſſive obedience, 
and a convicted outlaw'd rebel ſtarts up, faut d'un 
coup, a moſt loyal Briton. A repetition of the en- 
chanting doſe makes corruption appear as a neceſ- 
ſary engine of g tt and patriotiſm as rank dil- 
affection and ſedition. 

He touches with his magic wand a barber ſur- 
geon, and he is immediately transformed into a 
b t; and anattorney's turn-coat ſon into 
2—. 

He perſuades a man to let him put a red, a green, 
or a blue piece of ribband acroſs his ſhoulders; 
with which the vain creature ſtruts about, and 1: 
delighted for a ſhort time; but in the end it prove: 
a galling chain, which he can never afterwards get 
rid of. 

He takes any innocent writing or pamphlet, and 
by twiſting and torturing the letters about to hit 
purpoſe, he makes a libel of it, where the autho 
himſelf had no ſuch malicious intention. 

He can perſuade a] y that they ought no 
to ſce with their own eyes, nor hear with the 
own ears; and they immediately ſubmit all thei 
opinions to his direction. 

He throws a black infernal powder before 
man's eyes, and from that moment the perſon 
bewitched ſuſpects all his tried, and moſt ſtaunc 
friends, of being his inveterate enemies; and, 7 
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verſa, he believes thoſe to be his trueſt friends, 
and ready to die for him, who have endeavoured 
repeatedly to cut the throats of him and all his 
family. 

He is poſſeſſed of ſecond ſight to the greateſt per- 
ſection ; and has been frank enough to tell his 
confidents, that he himſelf ſhall come, not long 
brit, to an yntimely end. 

Upon the whole, the tur-, I believe, equals, if 
not exceeds, all his predeceſſors in the marvellous 
light-of-hand, and has carried it as far as mere hu- 
man dexterity can go. 

But the ſupernatural operations of the northern 
henomenon, are not to be accounted for otherwiſe 
than by ſuppoſing, that, like doctor Fauſtus of old, 
te has made a compolition, and deals with the father 
if a ll impaſtures, the devil. 


LETTER LVIII. 
Dn the proſecution of mr. Kearſly and mr. Williams. 


| O we really ſtill live in the happy land of 

liberty; or having been ſecured by magna 
harta, and many other excellent laws againſt the 
od of arbitrary power, do we only dream that we 
e free ? By many late proceedings, I ſhould think 
de latter. Let my countrymen therefore awake 
vm their pleaſing dream, bow down their necks, 
nd tamely ſubmit to have the yoke faſtened upon 
em. When a people make no efforts againſt il- 
at meaſures, or weak and feeble efforts, which 
e worſe than none, it ſhews that they are ripe 
(ſlavery. I am an old man, and have ſeen ſe— 
ral reigns, and many adminiſtrations. In the 


ry adminiſtration of that weak and pious woman 
en Anne, many writers were taken up by war- 
rants 
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rants from ſecretaries of ſtate, for ſtanding up inWn, 
defence of the liberties of their country; but the Hern 
warrants were all legal, and the authors of {uch{Mizm 
traiterous and ſeditious libels, as they were then tra 
deemed, were all admitted to bail. There were 
no warrants without name or deſcription, whic 
gave a liberty to meſſengers to take up whom theyſWand 
pleaſed ; no authority in ſuch warrants to ſearch 
for and bring away the private papers of a man's 
cloſet to produce in evidence againſt him; noi min 
when the printers and publiſhers diſcovered thei e te 
authors, were they proſecuted and impriſoned , fc 
x being then thought ſufficient to puniſh the writWeits 
ers, and to let the others, who were not judges off, th: 
libels, and ated only in the way of their trade 

go unpuniſhed. The tory adminiftration, were 

ſtrangers to the doctrine of promifing a publiſhe 

impunity, if he would make an effectual diſcover 
of his author; and then profecuting that publiſhe 
by her Majeſty's attorney general, and impriſonin 
him ſeveral weeks before a trial, and at laſt own 
ing that they had made ſuch a promiſe to him 
I ſpeak of theſe things, fir, with the greater con ex 
fidence, as having had them from a very intimat@B— 
friend, who was obnoxious to that adminiſtration Mey } 
who was two or three times taken up by warran th. 


from lord Bolingbroke, in conſequence of his pubſſſe pu 
liſher's diſcovery ; and who, notwithſtanding hiWrain 
ſeditious, traiterous libels, as they were deemeqe plc 
by the pious queen and her miniftry, was after wh 
wards, in the reign of a king of the houſe of Hani that 
over, promoted to a ſeat in Weſtminſter-hallWriſo, 
That he filled this ſeat with ability and integrity wh: 
which did him honour, and in which very feuere 
have ever equalled him, and none ever exceed il he 
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Let ſecretaries of fate, 


traiterous and ſeditious libels ; leſt another age, 


not all the honeſt men of the preſent, ſhould 
old the writers in the higheſt eſtimation, and 
and the names of ſuch ſecretaries, to the lateſt poſ- 
rity, with infamy and deteſtation. 


have looked into all the hiſtories of the tory 
miniſtration above-mentioned; and have not been 
je to find an inſtance of proſecuting a bookſel- 
„ for re-publiſhing a book, which, at the time 
its republication, had no other ſtigma put upon 
than the cenſure of a ſecretary of ſtate. 


BRUTUS. 


LST TIA L. 


mr. Williams being ſet in the pillory. Addreſſed 
to the Wiſe Men of Gotham. 


| H E Gothamites miſtook the caſe | 
To think the pillory a diſgrace. 

grace, for what? but truth's a crime, 
d even libellous in rhyme. 

p—e or M d had been there, 

ey had been pelted you might ſwear. 
5 the crime that makes the ſhame ; 

e puniſhment is but a name. 

rain you labour to ſupprefs 

e plorious freedom of the preſs ; 
when we think ourſelves aggrieved, 
that we'll dare to be relieved, 
priſon, fine, and pillory, ftill 
what you dare, or what ye will ; 
every coffee-houſe with ſpies, 
| hear from them how we deſpiſe 


Each 
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rants from ſecretaries of ſtate, for ſtanding up in 
defence of the liberties of their country; but the 
warrants were all legal, and the authors of {uch{Mizm: 
traiterous and ſeditious libels, as they were then tra 
deemed, were all admitted to bail. There were 
no warrants without name or deſcription, whic] 
gave a liberty to meſſengers to take up whom theyand 
pleaſed ; no authority in ſuch warrants to ſearchiity, 
for and bring away the private papers of a man's 
cloſet to produce in evidence againſt him; no 
when the printers and publiſhers diſcovered thei 
authors, were they proſecuted and impriſoned 
it being then thought ſufficient to puniſh the writ 
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go unpuniſhed. The tory adminiftration, were 
ſtrangers to the doctrine of promifing a publithe 
impunity, if he would make an effeCtual diſcovery .. 


of his author, and then profecuting that publiſhe 
by her Majeſty's attorney general, and impriſonin 
him ſeveral weeks before a trial, and at laſt own 
ing that they had made ſuch a promiſe to him 
I ſpeak of theſe things, fir, with the greater con 
fidence, as having had them from a very intimate 
friend, who was obnoxious to that adminiſt ration; 
who was two or three times taken up by warrant 
from lord Bolingbroke, in conſequence of his pub 
liſher's diſcovery ; and who, notwithſtanding hi 
ſeditious, traiterous libels, as they were deemed 
by the pious queen and her miniftry, was after 
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p infim, nobody can deny, Let ſecretaries of ſtate, 
thekarn from hence, to be a little cautious how they 
uchMizmatize papers written againſt an adminiſtration, 
hen traiterous and ſeditious libels ; leſt another age, 
vere not all the honeſt men of the preſent, ſhould 
hiched the writers in the higheſt eſtimation, and 
theyFand the names of ſuch ſecretaries, to the lateſt poſ- 
archFity, with infamy and deteſtation. 

an's | have looked into all the hiſtories of the tory 
not miniſtration above-mentioned, and have not been 
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s the crime that makes the ſhame ; 
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Each mean and treacherous machination ill re 
To beggar and oppreſs the nation ; iter | 
Out with your warrants, ſearch and ſeize, g the 
Nay, put in papers, if you pleafe, 1 
And ſwear they're ours; ' tis nothing new, ngdo1 
And far from being ſtrange to you. The 
Go on and proſper, while you may, bean tl 
But know each dog will have his day; dicatu 
And in your ſpight you'll ſurely find rſon 


Each honeſt man will ſpeak his mind. 


et pr 


Rueeen's College, Tromas CUNNINGH a! 6 perl 
Oxon, 1765. ted I 
the 
LETTER LX. 3 
On the 23d of January, 1765, a motion ithorit 
made in the King's Bench by fir Fliiuho the 
Norton, his Majeſty's attorney general, for N: whc 
writ of ATTACHMENT againſt mr. Alm: verely 
for (as it is called) a contempt, in having pte thi 
liſhed a pamphlet entituled, ** A Letter concernife;ſgn - 
+* libels, warrants, Cc.“ efteemed by all hm, eq 
men, the moſt able and conſtitutional performa\(cry <c 
that has appeared in England for many years, Wines, 
as ſuch was received by the whole public, ¶ By tl 
perhaps there is not an inſtance in the memory I guilty 
the oldeſt man living, of any book ſelling ſo WſWous x 
But the hearing of this affair was put off t faring 
next term. However, in conſequence of the abondem 
motion, the following letters appeared in the he dre 
blic papers, which are ſeleticd from a Hie dign 
number of others. fagged 
H O' a number of very judicious pens N ithout 
lately expatiated on the errors, which MÞdefinit 
from time to time crept into our conſtitutiaut the 


yet there is one ſpecies of ſtar- chamber 90 
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ll remaining, which I do not remember any 
riter has hitherto touched upon; notwithſtand- 
g there never was a circumſtance more appa- 
ently injurious to theliberties and properties of the 
ngdom. 

The intelligent reader will ſee at once that I 
dean the unlimited power which our courts of 
dicature poſſeſs of ſeizing and impriſoning any 
ron who preſumes to queſtion the rectitude of 
ieir proceedings, however he may be injured in 
s perſon or property, as an individual, or af- 
Fed in his more general character as a member 
the public. By this I do not in the leaſt mean 
) countenance the ſmalleſt diſreſpect to judicial 
uWuthority; or to argue for the propriety of revi- 
Sz the determination of the bench ;—far from 
WF: whoever offends in this manner, deſerves to be 
wverely puniſhed ; all that I contend for, is to 
ave the puniſhment regulated by the principles of 
reaſon and law, and to have the ſame candour 
"Wd equity of examination kept up, which is 
blerved in the proſecution of infinitely greater 
mes. 

By the conſtitution of Great Britain, if a man 
guilty of the blackeſt treaſon, or the moſt bar- 


aring; is tried by his peers, and cannot be 
ondemned but by their unanimous conſent. Vet 
he drops the ſlighteſt expreſſions derogatory to 
e dignity of a court of law, he is inſtantly 
agzed from his buſineſs and his family, and 
thout any form of trial condemned, perhaps, to 
definite impriſonment, and obliged to languiſh 


gaol 


ous murder, he is, nevertheleſs, allowed a fair 


ut the remainder of his life in a miſerable. 
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goal *. Contrary to every ſentiment of reaſon aut; at 
humanity, his accuſers are the only judges of hon hin 

fault 


* 'The method of proceeding by attachment agai 
a perſon in the court of king's bench, we are 1 
formed, is as follows. Firſt, a motion is made, and 
rule is granted, for the defendant to ſhew cauſe why 
writ of attachment ſhould not be iſſued againſt hi 
If the cauſe he ſhews be judged inſufficient the writ 
made out, and he is arreſted ; but may be bailed for 
few days; that is, until a ſet of interrogatories a 
prepared, which within ten days are given to t 
maſter of the crown office, who thereupon ſends | 
the defendant to his office, and there in a priva 
room (nobody preſent) renders to him an oath, to at 
{wer truly to all theſe interrogatories, which he h 
got written down on a large ſkin of parchment. 
the unhappy delinquent ſhould refuſe to take theoal 
(as ſome of thoſe perſons did, who were proſecuted! 
this way by the ſtar-chamber, in the reign of Char. 
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I.) bis conduct next day is reported to the court In to b 
king's bench, who paſs upon him ſuch ſentence Mounds v 
they think proper for his contempt. If he ſhould afettmin{ 
ſwer part, and not all the interrogatories, it is ion in 
ſame thing; or, if he ſhould anſwer all, and not pt, a 
the ſatisfaction of the court, which, perhaps, a mag parl 
cannot, without accuſing himſelf, it is ſtiled a c comm 
tempt, and he is ſentenced accordingly. All this Wal to t} 
done without any mode of trial, or the leaſt interveiWhe ſen 
tion of a jury. rere il 
There are ſeveral precedents for this ſummary modifſhe ſub 
of proceeding, in the ftar-chamber ; particularly tMharta.” 
following, which was by many thought very periWſnons | 
nent. Ke out 
In 1637, the attorney general informed the ſahority 
bat it, 


chamber of John Lilburne and others, having publi 
e 


; ( 173) 
t; and the perſons who pronounce ſentence 
on him the very men whoſe indignation he has 


un- 


ken into cuſtody ; and brought to the office, there 
} anſwer, upon oath, to a ſet of interrogatories 
ich the court had prepared; but he refuſed to take 
WM: oath, ſaying, that it was the oath ex icio, and 
tat no free-born Engliſhman ought to take it, not 
being bound by the law to accuſe himſelf,” (whence 
was ever after called free-born John). This re- 
al was called a very high contempt, and offence of 
ngerous example; and therefore the ſtar-chamber 
itenced him to be whipped from the Fleet to Weſt- 
nſter, and there ſet in the pillory, and afterwards 
be impriſoned fine dic. Rapin ſays, he received 
jo laſhes with a knotted treble cord. While he was 
ergoing this ſevere puniſhment, he harranged the 
pulace, which the court of ſtar-chamber being in- 
med of (who were then fitting) they ordered 
Wn to be gagged, and in that condition, while his 
unds were bleeding, he was ſet on the pillory near 
eſtminſter-hall gate. He remained in the Fleet 
lon in that part where the baſeſt criminals were 
pt, a cloſe priſoner, loaded with irons, until the 
g parliament in 1640, when he was releaſed ; and 
W commons impeached the judges, and made an ap- 
al to the lords, who unanimouſly reſolved, that 
he ſentence, and all the proceedings thereupon, 
rere illegal, and moſt unjuſt, againſt the liberty of 
Ve fubject, and the law of the land and magna 
harta.” The conſequence of this, and other op- 
ſions by the ſtar- chamber, was the civil war, which 
ke out the year after. Lord Clarendon, (whoſe 
hority on this occaſion is pretiy remarkable ) ſays, 
bat it was the furious prerogative ſpirit of the king's 
* lawyers 


| ſeveral ſeditious books; upon which Lilburne was. 
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unhappily incurred, In ſuch a caſe, is there x 
great probability that his cauſe will be heard wit 
temper ; or that the extent of his puniſhment wi 
be proportioned to the meaſures of his offence 
alas, mr. printer, judges are but men; the dignit 
of office does not exempt them from the infirmil, 
of nature: and there is but too great a promptituc 
in every man's boſom to take an ample reven 
where he has ſuffered a material injury; or eve 
ſuſtained but an imaginary wrong. In what 
ſituation then is the free- born ſubject of England 
the wiſdom of his anceſtors has ſecured him 
capital caſes from any unjuſt or arbitrary puniſl 
ments, ſince a jury can never betray the interc 
of a fellow citizen without ſacrificing their ow 
but in matters of a nature comparatively inſigni 
cant, he is left utterly defenceleſs and expo; 
A ſingle contempt of court robs him of a p 
vilege, which he even retains in a caſe of murde 
and an unguarded expreſſion againſt the cond 
of a judge, takes away the benefit of that ju 
which is allowed him, though he openly reb 
againſt the authority of his ſovereign, or blaſphen 
againſt the omnipotence of his God. Is there one n 
in England ſo dead to every ſenſe of ſreedom, equ 
or honour, who does not bluſh with indignation 
hear theſe things are ſo? Gy 

It muſt be owned indeed, that in the preſ 
æra we are happily bleſt with a ſet of gentlen 
on our various benches whoſe wiſdom and in 


gr 


* lawyers, that was the chief inſtrument of his ru 
God grant that we have no ſuch lawyers in d 
times. Quere, whether mr. A. who is to be attac. 
in the ſame manner, will take the oath; and if 
what will be the conſequence ? 2 6m 
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grity would do honour to the annals of any age 
or country; therefore the poſſeſſion of this dif- 
cretionary power to impriſon the ſubject can be 

productive of no evil conſequences in their hands. 

of But how long we may have the execution of the 
laws truſted to ſuch able and upright perſonages, 
is a very alarming queſtion. Infirmities and years 


may induce ſome of them tg reſign ; death may 


rob us of others, or at any rate our poſterity may 
not have a George the third upon the throne to 
pay an inflexible attention to their welfare and ſe- 
curity, Therefore to put it out of the power 
of any future tyrant of any future reign to oppreſs 
A the ſubje& for cenſuring the injuſtice or illegality 
of his deciſions, I ſubmit it, with the profoundeſt 
1M veneration, to the wiſdom of parliament, whether 
ſe it is not abſolutely expedient to eſtabliſh juries in 
pi al caſes where a charge for contempt of court 
ss brought, ſince nothing can be fo repugnant to 
1the principles of equity and nature as to inveſt 
jußz the complainer with a diſcretionary power of 
bMpuniſhing, and appoint him the ſole judge of his 
ou cauſe. This meaſure I the more particular- 
y recommend, becauſe it will be a conſiderable 
uc zadition to the freedom of the ſubject, without 
on eſſening in the leaſt the proper dignity of the 
judge. For as by this means a jury can always 
e protect a fellow-citizen from the vengeance of an 
"wbitrary court; ſo alſo, where a fellow-citizen 
"Was perulantly preſumed to cenſure a juſt deciſion, 
g 'Withey can inflict a neceſſary degree of puniſh- 
nent, nar can there be a reaſonable doubt but 
hey will. | 
It may poſſibly be obſerved, that if the ſubject 
$enticely ſilent about the deciſions of the courts, 
Vor. IV. 1 thete 
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there can be no fear of a puniſhment for cntempt. fuf 
But ſurely if the people of Great Britain have à clai 
right to animadvert upon the legiſlative power, Y and 
which regulates the proceedings of theſe courtsY talk 


they have an indiſputable right to animadvert upon ple: 
the courts tkemſelves. Beſides, it is neither neceſſary} mui 
nor ſafe to be ſilent upon judicial determinations. I whe 
the determinations are evidently juſt, *tis unneceſ. at 1: 
fary to lock up the tongues of the public, ſince} mul 
few beſides an ideot or a madman will pretend ta 2gai, 
find fault; and if the determinations are palpably to ! 
otherwiſe, ſurely it becomes every man's duty ſo © 
to ſtand up in defence of his country and himſelf latel) 

Upon the whole, as I look upon rebellion and V 
blaſphemy to be crimes of as attrocious a natur and : 
to the full as the greateſt contempt of any cour cock: 


whatſoever, I can ſee no one reaſon why the ſubY to re! 
je& ſhould not be allowed a fair trial, and the be Voda. 
nefit of his peers ; ſince both are ſo eſſentially ne indeec 
ceſſary for the immediate preſervation of every for m 
thing that can be dear to him, either as a BritogYf ſees o 


or a man. venal 
WILLIAM Prat ores | 

ul m 

LETTER LXL _ 

Actum eft de republica Chaos is come again. WMſomeb! 


wiſe judge's ſpeech. 

S I ama tory, hear with great pleaſure, th: 

our old principles are at laſt adopted, and th 

we are received every where with ſuch diſtinguiſl1l 

ing marks of favour and pre-eminence. I rejoid 

therefore to hear that our ſteady and good o 

friends of the Cocoa Tree have been very lately e 

tertained in a body at a very jovial dinner givafl! 
by Femmy Twitcher, and that not one me | 

ſuffer} 


ive 
W 


felt 
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ſuffered to be preſent ; that there were rivers of 
claret and burgundy, inſtead of port and tobacco, 
and that not much bawdry or blaſphemy was 
talked. I am told that Zemmy's catches were very 
pleaſant, and well choſen upon this occaſion,and that 
much excellent fun was made of the ſtinking whips, 
who have reaſon now to be mortihed, as we are 
at laſt uppermoſt, and Femmy Twitcher (and he 
muſt know) declared they will never be received 
again into favour. I am really ſurpriſed therefore 
to hear, that ſo good a man ſhould have been 
ſo often black balled (as they call it) at Almacl's 
lately, 

We country tories conſider Jemmy Tioitcher, 
and a certain great prerogative advocate, as the 
cocks of the Scottiſh cauſe, who have undertaken 
to reſtore order and good government, and to in- 
troduce virtue and honeſty amongſt us. I know, 
indeed, that this lawyer is univerſally condemned 
for male - practice in his profeſſion, and for taking 
ſees on both ſides of a cauſe. They ſay he is 
venal and profligate, and I am indeed afraid he 
loves money too much ; but then he is a very uſe- 
ful man to a party, for I am told he will not heſi- 
tate to affirm any 1 to ſerve a turn, and 
ſomebody may perhaps believe him; and he is 


beſides a good bully, though I have heard he wants 


courage at bottom. pF | 
There is one thing, however, which very much 
arms us, I mean the liberty of the preſs. The 


curate of the pariſh reads to us at our club after 


de fox chace the public newſpapers. It ſhocks 
sto hear the Scarri/ſh peace, and the meaſures of 
bur great patron and benefactor, the Scottiſh mi- 
liter, ſo traduced. We ſee, him tremted as a 
Fon IS Weak 


| . 

weak, incapable, deſpotic favourite, and to him 
we owe our preſent elevation from contempt and 
obſcurity. You cannot wonder, therefore, that 


we are all to a man ſtrenuous advocates for hin, 


and the ſupporters of his government. The #- 
berty of the preſs, I ſay, alarms us for the good 
old cauſe, and we are rejoiced to hear that ſome 
new. and unprecedented attacks are now making 
to abridge or deſtroy this dangerous prerogative of 
Engliſhmen; for we are convinced, that as thing 
ſtand, it will be impoſſible for Scortiſb influence to 
ſubſiſt with it. | : 

Beſides, theſe writers have even dared to talk 
of the laws, and to pry into the execution of 
them, impudently alledging, that the law, and 
the due proceſs of it are the inheritance of Engliſh- 
men, and that the Scottihſh law ought not to be 


received in Englund. Well indeed was it ſaid, 


that chaos is come again There is I grant 2 
law of the land, but then there is alſo a /aw : 
gevernment ; and I have always heard from the ex- 
ciſeman and the parſon, that the Scottiß law is 


pliant and the fineſt law in the world, being ex- 
cellently contrived to carry prerogative to the 


height of grandeur; whereas the old common latu, 


ſanding upon ancient precedents, is rigid, ſtub- 


born, and inflexible. 


We tories think, from paſt experience, that the! 
adminiſtration of juſtice will never be iſo well 
managed as by tory chancellors and judges ; and 


that eſpecial care ought therefore to be uſed to 
exclude whigs from the ſeats of juſtice, as being 
unfit to be truſted with the royal prerogative. It 
ſeems to us, that this ought to be the great ob- 
jet, How admirable and worthy imitation! 


uſe, | 
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uſed to be the conduct of that, great judge now 
fo, much miſrepreſented and vilified, lord chief 
| uſtice Fefferies ! he wiſely took care to mel 
bench, not ſuffering any body to come into 
$ court, who ſhould preſume to diſpute the law 


with him, or to gainſay what he ſhould advance to 


be law. The court thus mudelled gave univerfal ſa- 
tisfaction, and the memories of the upright, [Þ1i- 
rited judges who ſat in it have deen tranſmitted 
accordingly to poſterity. 

Me are all here, mr. Woodfall, in high ſpirits, 


fince the laſt triumph with regard to general 


warrants, If you will come amongſt us, we 
have good ſtore of old port and tobacco, and 
ſome excellent toaſts. In the mean time we hope 
to hear how things go on with our friends at the 
Cocoa Tree, and whether the public dinners go 
round, and how our friends behave there; [ 
mean, whether they have learnt to make a bow 
and to turn out their toes. It is reported with 
us, that there is to be a great rejoicing in Dawning- 
frreet, and twogrand entertainments for our friends. 
in ee ſquare. 

A COUNTRY TORY. 


LETTER LXII. 
Multa, „ que in libera civitate ferenda non efſent, 


. tulgnus et perpeſſi ſumus ; alii ſpe recuperande 
bertaris, alii vivendi nimia cupiditate. 


CrckRo. 

JT" E concern, which every true Engliſh- 
man muſt feel at finding the great and na- 

tional queſtion of general warrants ſtil] left un- 
ſettled, muſt ariſe in proportion to the well 
grounded expectation, + | © point ſo Seat, and 
& 
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of ſuch univerſal importance to the people, would mA 
be fully explained and eſtabliſhed, and that En- [n uſt 
1 however lured and tempted on the one ee 
hand, or menaced and perſecuted on the other, ne will 
would be true to their own rights and liherties, ' 3 
and thoſe of their poſterity. It is too apparent, a" We 
that the eſſence nt very being of liberty depends public | 
on this queſtion z and it is obvious, that in the Je 


contries, where the uſe of general warrants exiſts, I.. | 
there is nothing but the moſt abje& vaſſalage and then _ 
ſlavery to need any illuſtration. To doubt whether 5 ; 
general warrants to apprehend our perſons and 1 75 
ſeize our papers, are legal, is plainly nothing elſe A 799 
than to doubt whether we are freemen or ſlaves; 5 ed 

a doubt, under which our brave and virtuous i}* wrt 
anceſtors, who ſtruggled for the excluſion- bill, I elf 


and who hazarded every thing for the glorious Tad do 
revolution, would not have tamely and pat! Fe aut] 

Aution, y and patientiy 1 
acquieſced in. They acknowledged no law but . R 


the law of Englanff, and diſdained to be governed 
by the uncertain law of political convenience, or 
expediency, Which is always ductile and accom- 


oured 1 
fifth ec 


modating, varying with the times, and ſtudying . this 
and affecting delays to anſwer particular purpoſes 17 ts 
of low mini/terial cunning and deſign. Our ge- OE 
nerous and independent anceſtors knew, that En- 2 ced 
gliſhmen had a right by law to be free, whatever 3 
a double-feed, venal, prerogative advocate might |. 1 rg 
be hardy enough to advance, or however a cor- 5 ed / 
rupt, deſpotic Fefferies might pervert juſtice, and 2 t. 
warp the law to ſuit the preſent inclination and ca- ee 
bals of a mini/ter. Ata 

The higheſt gratitude is ſurely due to theſe] * Tf 
virtuous friends of liberty, who had darcd to aſſert Uly © my 


'the independence of parliament, and to condemn 


the 


| 


public ſpirited author of the Letter concerning of” 


: 
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the uſe of general warrants, as being utterly in- 
conſiſtent with the ſpirit and genius of a free 
country. I doubt not but their perſevering ſj i- 


it will triumph over the wicked deſigns of cor- 
rupt miniſters, the tools and ſlaves of incapable, 
Iprofligate, debauched favourites, and enemies to 
Apublic liberty, who reſolve every thing into ar bi- 
Atrary will and pleafure. 


I muſt confeſs, mr. Woodfall, I think the higheſt 
praiſe and rewards are due to the able, learned, and 


tbels, warrants, Sc. As I cannot dobut, but 


the will have a fair, impartial hearing, I am per- 
Auaded that ſo judicious and fenſible a writer will 


de able to clear his innocence, and to exculpate 
himſelf from any falſehoods or crimes. 1 hope ſo, 
ind do not doubt it from the opinion J have of 


She author's integrity and honour. Whatever J 


nay think of this author's merit as a writer, the 


Fublic (which are much better judges) have fa- 


oured this production; for Iam told it has got to 


fifth edition, and the general opinion has been, 


{ FE . @3, 42... ie f Ba 


't 
n 
e 


at this book may be attended poſſibly with very 
appy conſequences. 

The three great bulwarks of Engliſh liberty are 
he freedem and independence of parliament, trials 
y juries, and the liberty of the preſs. I hope 


e threats and artifices of a corrupt, miniſter or 
icked favourite will never prevail fo far as to 


eſtroy the independence of parliament, and I doubt 
ot that free and independent juries will always 


ithſtand the arbitrary, or mandatory directions 


a Jeffries, though ſeconded by an overdearing 
amorous, double-Feed advocate, who is wont to- 


ally or reigu on his own dung- hill. 


14  Ewilk 
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Iwill not deſpair too that the liberty of the preſs 
will ſurvive all its enemies, and the violent, wnuſuat 
attacks made againſt it, experience ſhewing in all 
times, that perſecution does not extinguith, but 
kindles the flames of liberty. 

The hiſtory of the times, when the laviſh te- 


nets and high notions of prerogative adopted by 


tyrant princes obtained, and were the only rules 
of government, ſhew that candor, moderation, a 
{{rict adherence to the eſtabliſhed laws of the land, 
and a love of public liberty, can alone make prince 
and people happy. Every other ſyſtem of govern- 


ment has never failed to end in ſhame and confu- 


ion to thoſe who adopt it. 


LETTER XILIII. 
e 


1. Hether it is not reaſonable that the li- 


berty of the preſs ſhould extend alike 


to all parties and to all people ? 

2. Who have moſt abuſed this liberty, thoſe in 
power or thofe out ? 

2. Who has been more abuſed than mr. Pitt, 
and who regards it leſs ? 

4. Is it equity that the writers of one fide 
ſhould go on libelling with impunity, and the 
writers and publiſhers of the other be every day 
perſecuted ? f 

5. Who begun the ſpirit of libelling, as it is now 
called; and who encouraged and ordered the pu- 
blic money to be paid for fetting it afloat 
None in the minority. | 

6. Is it not cowardly in thoſe, who are every 
day flying to law, becauſe they are beat at their 
own weapons! 

7. What 
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7. What good is expected to accrue from the 
ſeveral proſecutions, or rather perſecutions, which 
have been lately, and are till carrying on againſt 
the preſs * 

8. Whether, in caſe of a real and indiſputable 
contempt of a court of juſtice, the interfering of an 
adminiſtration does not do more harm than good to 
the honour of the court ; and whether ſuch inter- 
fering, whenever it appears may not furniſh room 
for ſaying, ſuch a proſecution 1s undertaken more 
by way of revenging the miniſterial cauſe, than vin- 
dicating the character of the court, whoſe reverence 
and authority cannot be advanced by ſuch interfe- 
ring, and may be lefiened ? | 

9. If a real, or a nominal miniſter ſhould in- 
tertere in ſuch a proſecution, and cry out, with 
a vehemence and malignancy of which only him- 
ſelt could be capable, that he hoped ſuch a 
one will puniſh home, would not it be natural 
to aſk, whether he engaged himſelf moſt in 
his own department, or in the bulineſs of Weſt- 
minſter-hall ? | 

10. What idea muſt the people hive of ſuch 
proſecutions, if concerning them the miniſters 
ſhould make fuch declarations, as not only ſhew 
they have them at heart, but are at the bottom of 
them ? Jos 

Is. Is it for revenge or for juſtice, that ſo 
many complaints are lodged in Weſtminſter-hall, 
apainſt the licentiouſneſs of the preſs, as it is now 
called ? 

12. Whether when a people are oppreſſed, they 
will not ce mplain; and whether attempting to 
flop thoſe complaints, in an arbitrary and tyranni- 
; 5 ee 
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cal way, is not the moſt effectual method of in- bold, 


creaſing them ? q ous, 


13. Whether any thing can be more juſtly a- bitrar 


larming in England, than puniſhing an individual FPO er 
without either trial or jury? TH 
14. Why do the people of all ranks, and deſtru, 
in all parts, turn to the deſpotic periods of the take 2 
Stuarts, and cominent upon them with the greateſt mode 
PR ? Jprinte 
. What ſtronger proofs can be manifeſted neral : 
af i a deep laid deſign to deſtroy the liberties of ' and th 
a free country, than repeated attacks on its Þ ights 
greateſt privilege and bulwark, the liberty of the ſend. 
preſs ? | As | 
16. Are they friends or enemies to the crown, active 
who adviſe ſo manyproſecutions alias perſecutions, | tim in 
of the preſs ? . Jall law 
17. If the liberty of the preſs is taken away, the rea 
what will be the conſequence ? and t! 


watche 
LETTER LXIV. | 


This reign, theſe laws, this public Care, The 
Which Naſſau gave us all to ſhare, mr. Po 
Had ne'er adorn'd the Engliſb name, nature 

with a 


Could fear have ſilenc'd freedom's claim. 
Akinſide's ode to lord Huntingdon. Iſo abſus 


HE hiſtory of England, in every page o howeve 
it, affords melancholy inſtanccs of the am 
bition of princes to extend their prerogative, an 
to reien abſolute and above the controul of laws incorr " 
trampling upon the neck of the people, and tyran 
nizing over their underſtandings and conſciepces Were th 
But theſe attempts to ſubvert the natural right and tyra 
of the people, have "Ou been ſet on foot bifliberty 
boldſnot by 


— 
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bold, afpiring favourites, advanced by rapaci- 
ous, wicked miniſters, and executed by an ar- 
bitrary age, the deſpicable tool of corruption and 
power. 

The primary ſtep towards accompliſhing the 
deſtruction of Engliſh freedom, has ever been to 
take away the liberty of the preſs, and by every 
mode of proſecution. to harraſs and perſecute 
printers, publiſhers and authors. And indeed ge- 
5 inquiſitorial warrants, informations, ex officte, 


— — 


Jand the wholſome doctrines propagated about the 


rights of juries, ſeem fully to have anſwered their 
end. 


As the tries have been vigilant, and inceſſantly 
lactive to eſtabliſh a plan of tyranny and deſpo- 
tiſm in the crown, free from and independent of 
fall law, — ſo the whzgs, on the other hand, I mean 


and thoſe of their poſterity, have induſtriouſly 
{watched and zealouſly guarded the liberties of the 
Jpeople. 

1 The enormous faith of millions made for one (as 
mr. Port well expreſſes it) ſhocked the generous 
Jnature-of our brave anceſtors, and made them 
with alacrity ſuffer every thing in combating 
1. Iſo abſurd, monſtrous, and flaviſh a creed, which 15 
however implicitly received by ignorant, bigoted 
tories. 

Our anceſtors had the virtue and ſpirit to be 
incorrupt and independent; they knew they had a 
ight to be free, and dared to be free. They 


tand tyranny ; they wiſely. thought, that Etgliſh 


the real, true whigs, faithful to their own rights, 


were the conſtant enemies of lawleſs oppreſſion 


billiberty conſiſted in being governed by lars, and 
not. by men; by ſtated and. known laws, and 


it. 


| 
' 
| 
6 
| 
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Pat by the arbitrary will, caprice and pleaſure even 


of the king himſelf, and much leſs of any inſolent, 


overbearing, corrupt, deſpotic, yet cowardly judge, 
who ought to know that he declares the law not to 
vaſſals, but to freemen. 


Such were the manly ſentiments of our 
brave anceſtors; to whoſe independent ' ſpirit, 


courage and virtue, we owe the glorious revo- 
lution. 

Public liberty therefare is a depoſit in our hands, 
which neither the arts o6 @rrvpþtzon, nor the terrors 
of perſecution ought to force from us; but it is a 
debt due to poſterity : 


Remember ! O my friends ! the laws, the rights, 
The gen'rous plan of pew'r deltver'd down, 

From age to age, by your renown'd forefathers, 
(So dearly bought, the price of ſo much blacd, ) 
O let it never periſh in your hands 
But piouſſy tranſmit it to your children. 


LETTER LXV. 


AM juft come to town, and the firſt news I 

heard was, that the printers and publiſhers are 
all frightened out of their wits, and that the liberty 
of the preſs was upon the verge of deſtruction. 
As I knew not what grounds their might be for 
theſe aſſertions, I made ſome enquiry, and found, 
' ſure enough, that you printers and publiſhers have 
but too much reaſon to be alarmed ; for during 
the laſt twelve months, there have been no leſs 
than EIGHT attacks upon the preſs. Indeed this 


Caro. 


is ferious buſineſs, and well deſerves ſome ſober 
conſideratio 
times, but t 


and in my opinion (would in any 
preſent) make a miniſter think ſo. 
How- 
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| However, I cannot think the people quite ſo ſe- 
1 thargic as ſome folks in power tell me; they ſay 
the people are quite ſatisfied, are perfectly eaſy in 
their minds, and fincerely believe that their liber- 
ties and their intereſts are undoubtedly ſecure in the 


I hands of the preſent adminiſtration. —May be ſo. 


Nobody deſires to have the liberty of this 
country more ſecure than I do: but I cannot help 
ſaying, that this court cant very ill agrees with 
certain very public tranſactions, Can our liber- 
ties be ſecure, when that great and eſſential one 
of the preſs is daily attacked, and printers and 
bookſellers are ſo terrified by uncommon rigour, 
that they will neither print nor publiſh? can our 


{ liberties be ſecure, if that higheſt and moſt valu- 


able of all our liberties, a juR V, be taken from 
us? to deſtroy the liberty of the preſs, and take 
away trials by jury, are what deſpotic miniſters have 
ever aimed at, as the only bars to their arbitrary 
deſigns. Therefore, if any ſteps are taken for 
accompliſhing theſe, can the great people think, 
the little ones are ſuch fools, as to ill believe 
their liberties are ſecure ?—————lt is ſuch an 
abſurdity, that] one can compare it to no- 
thing but the deceitful conduct of Charles the 
firſt; who, while he pretended to be a friend to 
liberty, was making the moſt alarming ſtrides to- 
wards tyranny,—_ —- From ſuch times goed Lord 
deliver us / > | 


LETTER 


' 
| 
& 
i 
(7 
* 
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LETTER LXVI. 


The following cards and letters were, in conſequence 
of the duel fought between mr. Martin and mr. 


Wilkes in Nov. 1763. 
BUT it is neceſſary to premiſe a few parti- 


culars. On the firſt day of the meeting of parlia- 
ment (Nov. 15, 1763,) mr. Martin pleaſed him- 


ſelf, with making ule of ſome very groſs and 
ſcurrilous language relative to ſome numbers of 


the North Briton, in which his name was men- 
tioned. As foon as the houſe was up, mr. Wilkes 
ſent him a letter, acknowledging himſelf to be 
the author of thoſe numbers of the North Briton. 
On which mr. Martin ſent him a challenge and 
they fought next morning in Hyde Park.“ [The/z 


letters 


*The circumſtances of the duel related by mr. 
W. are as follow ; when the gentlemen met in Hyde 
Park, they walked together for a little while to avoid 
ſome company, which ſeemed coming up to them, 
They brought each a pair of piſtols. When they 
were alone, the firſt fire was from mr. M's piſ- 
tols. Mr, M's piftol miſſed mr. W. and the 
piſtol in mr. W's hand flathed in the pan. The 
gentlemen then each took one of mr. W's pair of 
piſtols : mr. W. miſſed, and the ball of mr. M's piſtol 
lodged in mr. W's belly. Mr. W. bled immedi- 
ately very much. Mr. M. then came up, and 
deſired to give him all the aſſiſtance in his power. 
Mr. W. replied, that mr. M. had behaved like a 
man of honour, that he was killed, and inſiſted on 
mr. M's making his immediate eſcape, and no 
creature ſhould know from mr. W. how the affair 
happened. Upon this they parted, but mr. M. 

came 


letter 


J cards 


cerned 
marke 
of mi 
bearin, 
Has ht 
practit 
by all 
all, he 
five ht 
ed to | 


might 


{too well known by ſeveral people, who came up: 
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I letters will ſhortly be publiſhed ; together 101th ſome 

cards, which paſſed between them at Paris.]. 
Mr. 


came up again in two or three minutes to mr. W. 


offering him a ſecond time his aſſiſtance, but mr. 
W. again inſiſted on his going off. Mr. M. ex- 
prefſed his concern for mr. W. faid the thing was 


almoſt directly, and then went away. Mr. W. 


I was carried home, but would not tell any circum- 


ſtance of the caſe, till he found it ſo much known. 
He only ſaid to the furgeon, &c. that it was an 
affair of honour. 

The day following, mr. W. imagining himſelf 
in the greateſt danger, returned mr. M. his letter, 
that no evidence might appear againſt him; and 
inſiſted upon it with his relations, that in caſe of 
his death no trouble ſhould be given mr. M. for 
he had behaved as a man of honour, 

Mr. M. not at the ſame time returning mr. 
W's. letter, occaſioned ſome body to remark, 
© That in all probability it was kept in order to 
be made uſe of as a proof of mr. W. being con- 
cerned in the North Briton. 1 own, ſaid the Re- 
marker, that I cannot account for this behaviour 
of mr. M. no more that I can for his tamely 
bearing above eight months, the abuſe upon him, 
Has he been all this time (Sundays not excepted) 
practiſing at a target? That report is confirmed 
by all his neighbours in the country. Yet after 
all, he did not venture to ſend to mr. W, but before 
five hundred gentlemen, ready to interpoſe, ſeem- 
ed to intend to begin a quarrel, I ſuppoſe that it 


might end there, Mr. W. choſe cooly to take 


it 


— 2 — 2 IE 3 
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Mr. Willkes's extreme illneſs prevented his being Þ the h. 
able to attend his ſervice in parliament ; and the I You 
houſe did what every body knows; which gave I with | 


riſe to the following : ] Itime 
| | we w 
A letter from dector BROCKLESBY torr. WII EES. N deſire, 


Dear fir, after t 


ATE laſt night I received the incloſed letter 
from my moſt ingenuous and worthy friend 

dr. Hebberden, and alſo the incloſed copy of an 
order of the houſe of commons, to report upon 
your caſe on the 19th of January ; I am therefore 
to entreat you, to fix the hour for our attendance 
at your houſe on Monday, and I will take care 
to appoint dr. Hebberden and mr. Hawkins. 


A car 


M 


care Al 


I am, dear fir, Your moſt obedient _y fo 
ee ee. humble ſervant, * by a 
Sunday morning, FPrity - 
Dec. 18, 1763. RIcHARD BROCK LESBY, yy 


Letter from dr. HEBBERDEN te dr. BROCKLESB\,Þf opir 
' which was the incloſed letter abovementionedJYhe cho 
[ The order of the houſe of commons may bqhe cur; 
ſeen in the votes of that houſe ; it cannot bqhe circ 
printed any where elſe. ] al yea 


Dear fir, Ceciliſtreet, Dec. 174 Ne en 


N order of the houſe of commons is com * 5 

to mr. Hawkins and me, to attend mi lee © 

Wilkes from time to time, in order to obſery e 
rogreſs of the cure, and to make a report t. 

ws fac 1 u 1 Mend 

it up the next morning, by a private letter to m 

M. who inſiſted on piſtols, without naming t 

ſword, though the choice of weapons was, by th 

laws of honour, in mr. W. 


tl 
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the houſe, together with you and mr. Graves. 
You will oblige us by acquainting mr. Wilkes 
with this ; and if you will let us know at what. 
time you intend to ſee mr. Wilkes on Monday, 


we will be ready to meet you there. Mr. Hawkins 


Ideſires that the appointment may be for ſome hour 
Jafter twelve. 1 am, ſir, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
W. HEBBERDEN. 


D 


A card from mr. WILKEs to dr. HEBBERDEN. 


* R. Wilkes preſents his compliments to dr. 
Le and is duly ſenſible of the kind 

care a L of the houſe of commons, not 
only for his health, but for his ſpeedy recovery. 
He is attended by dr. Brockleſby, of whoſe inte- 
rity and ability he has had the experience of 
T. many years, and on whoſe ſkill he has the moſt 
erfet reliance. Mr. Wilkes cannot but ſtill be 

Y of opinion, that there is a peculiar propriety in 
dqhe choice he at firſt made of dr. Brocklefby, for 


b. he cure of what is called a gun- bt wound, from 


bq he circumſtance of the doctor's having been ſeve- 

years phyſician to the army; but at the ſame 

me entertains a real eſteem for dr. Hebberden's 
reat merit, and tho? he cannot ſay that he wiſhes 

P ſee the doctor at prefent, he hopes that in a 

w weeks he ſhall be well enough to bes that 

onour to eat a bit of mutton in 

Menday, Dec. 19. 

2 Great & e 


4 card 


% ew — „„ 
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A Card from mr. WII k Es to mr. Hawkins, 


R. Wilkespreſents his compliments to mr, 
Hawkins. 
tives of humanity, readily conſented, at the requeſt 


den and mr. Hawkins. Heis now acquainted that 
the honour mr. Hawkins intends him, of a vifit 


more capable of enjoying company. 
reaſon to continue perfectly ſatisfied with the condu 


of mr. Graves, a military ſurgeon of eminence, who 
He hopes, in a few weeks, 


extracted the ball. 
to be ſo well-recovered, as to be able to receive 
mr. Hawkins in Great George- ſtreet; and ſhall 
be impatient for an opportunity of ſhewing the juſt 
regard he will ever pay to ſo diſtinguiſhed a 
character. 

Monday, Dec. 19. 


Letter from mr. WIL Ek Es to doctor BROCK LESBY, 


Great George: reet, Monday, Dec. 19, 1763. 


Dear ſir, 


Have the favour of your letter, and of the 

papers incloſed. I think you are rather defici- 
ent in politeneſs, that you do not congratulate your 
friend on the new and ſingular honour done him 
by the houſe of commons, in appointing a phyſician, 
and ſurgeon to attend. me. The lords ſet them 
ſuch an example, by ordering the phyſician and 
ſurgeon of a member of the other houſe to their 


bar, to be examined concerning his ſtate of health. . 


I had 


had 
ſrom t 
andi 


Jbluſh | 


He ſome time ago, from mo- 


preten 


of mr. Martin, to receive the viſits of dr. Hebber- things 
ay 0: 


Jtreatif; 


to-day, is not at the defire of mr. Martin; and ſo dar 


therefore he begs that it may be deferred till he is 
He has wy | 


xerfe 


ratitu 
annot 
ſtablif 
nt Ca 
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had before received other unmerited obligations 

rom their lardſbips, and the old friendſhip of lord 
 JSandwich, though I own I was rather put to the 
JÞluſh by their publiſhing to the world what they 
Joretended was found (perhaps put) among the 
things ſtolen from me. Ifa man makes a private 
ay on weman, ſhould all the world ſee it? is a 
ſtreatiſe againſt the ſpleen, or the fædium vite, 
Jo dangerous as now to become a ſtate-crime for 
the cognizance of ourpreſent u rulers, or rather 
In:? Has the naſty, gummy, blubbering, 
vver-grown boy of a lord, barbarous and bluſtering 


o denounce to the commons a laughable poem, as 


ire the moſt wretched and impious lines, to 


— — wv e 0» CW 9 - © 


ex, may be brought into judgement before the 
rafty 8cot, who never loved any woman, and 
Who———, | 

This laſt act of the commons ſeems almoſt to 
perfect the ſcene, and quite overwhelms me with 
ratitude, Yet though I am a young member, I 
annot but obſerve and lament, that the antient, 
ſtabliſhed forms of parliament have in the pre- 
nt caſe been laid afide, as. if order had taken 


72 


ourſe of buſineſs has always been, that affairs of 
mportance ſhould previouſly go to a committee, 
have a full and fair diſcuſſion, and afterwards. 
de houſe receives and duly weighs the report of 
de committee. The affair you have mentioned is. 
f ſo much real conſequence, that it ſhould (in- 
y poor opinion) have been referred to 72s com- 


mittes 


$: the north, has he likewiſe received his orders 
& horrid crime to make all good chriſtians ſhudder ? 


de forged, that a work, which idolizes the whole 


ve of the houſe with good old Onſlow. The 


uttees, Fire, it ſhould have gone to the come: 
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mittee of ways and means, to contrive how the Jing fi 
late phyſician and ſurgeon can get into my houſe. donc 
Secondly, to the committee of ſuppiy, to vote the Ithe v 
fecs due to the gentlemen for their attendance; Ymerc 
but I have public æconamy ſo much at heart (though I tend 
I make no parade of it) that I will ſave the nation ion th 
this expence ; for I will not ſuffer either of them every 
to enter my doors. Inot, 
The commons, like true country people, ſeem to In 
have an overflowing of kindneſs for me, which is 
very apt to ſurfeit ; and yet, like the others ſome- 
times, in the ſarne moment they fail in a point of! 
ood breeding, even to one of their own members. 
he houſe * 441 dr. Hebberden and mr. Hawkins aid 
to come to me, but forgot to deſire me to receive 
them, and I moſt certainly will not. 
Surely, my dear fir, this matter has been too 
lightly determined upon by the honourable houſe. 
It is pretty well known that I have already a phy- 
fician and ſurgeon, whoſe characters the foul breath 
of flander never reached, and whom I confide in 
and love. Why ſhould I admit any others ? an 
I to conſent to an unjuſt ſlur upon gentlemen, 
with whom 1 bave all the reaſon in the word to 
be farisfied ? ſhall I concur in ſuffering party mad- 
neſs to fix a vile ſuſpicion, where I know that it 
ought not to reſt ? I will never countenance ſo 
| ſhameful a proceeding. Honour, juſtice, grati- 
| tude, private friendſhip, equally forbid it, 
My brother members ſeem quite wild in their 
rage. They would force a phyſician and ſurge 
upon me, when J have one of each already, and 
| they forget that my dear friend and chaplain * *' 
| CHURCHILL has left me for ſome time. Would 
it not therefore have looked better, if theſe oblig- 


ing 
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Jing friends had ſhewn ſome regard to my ſpiritual 
te. concerns, and had ordered their own chaplain, 
the very learned brother of the very conſcientious 


merchant, and of the very acute f, to at- 
tend me; or they might perhaps have prevailed 


Jon the GooD mr. KXidgell. He is fo ready to 
FIcvery laudable (and lucrative) work, he would 
Inot, I believe, have heſitated. You might, in 
Inme, have had obſervations on my converſion and 


s Yopo/77e/hip, though I hope not in a way to make 


Jyou doubt of the whole; at leaſt you would have 
been ſure of a SERIES OF LETTERS in the 


ers. JLEDGER, the profits to be divided between the 


aid Xiagell and his partner Mac- Faden, according 
to the ſaid Xidgell's former plan. I think the lords 
too ought to have conſidered this important point 


$chaplainſhip, and lord Sandwich, or lord Le Def- 


Je. Yjenſer, or ſome other pious lord, ſhould have 


moved to ſend me a divine legation of the bifhop 
if .Gloucefler. I have been ſaid to have doubts, I 
really have none. If IT had, that or hd biſhop 
would ſurely be able to remove them ; only 1 
ſhould fear, that for every one of mine he carried 


Y2way, he would leave ten of his own behind with 


me. I might likewiſe be treated with quaint 
perſualives to continence. It could never come 
more @ propos, nor with a greater probability of 
ſucceſs, for that cold, frozen virtue of chaſtity, 
the virtue of age, not of youth, ſeems likely to be 
8. much my portion this year, as it has been the 
pedant's through every year of his life“. His 


„ Aſk of the learn'd the way? the learn'd are blind?“ 
That way a W——— could never find. 
Eſſay on woman, ep. 4. I. 40. 
The firſt line, is J. 19. of ep. 4- in Pope's ay on man, 
VII- 
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virtue is fixed as in a froſt, beyond all the powe 
of genial ſpring, or a moſt luſcious wife, mine 
truſt will thaw, melt, and reſolve itſelf to ſprigh 
ly dew long before the firſt breath of zephyr. | 

After all, my dear doctor, I might, I believe 
admit the ſtate-phyſician and ſurgeon without a 
danger of a Ruſſian hemirrhodial cholic, but 
will not do any thing on compulſion, Hal, I d 
not ſuſpect either of them in the leaſt to reſemb 
a Talbot, a Martin, a Forbes, ora Dun. On t 
contrary, they are both amiable men, and therg 
fore, I wiſh you would bring them here to dinn ng 
as ſoon as I ſhall get a little better, for, at prꝗ 
ſent, if they came, I ſhould fear they woull 
place themſelves, by authority, one on the right 
and the other on the left hand, of their poor pa 
tient, and, like Sancho's doctor with his wand 
forbid my taſting any thing I ogled, or rathe 
ſquinted at. 

I am alone; if you are diſengaged, I wiſh yo. 


to come here at four, and I will give you ha 75 
my boiled chicken. We never can want foo * 
for laughter, while, in the phraſe of the /y For 8 
George Grenuille has the condud? of the houſe Ha. 
commons. eſlect 
n beh 

I am ever, my dear fir, TERS 


Your affectionate humble ſervant, 


JOHN WILKTST ca 


ate 2 
| zuire i 
H 
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LETTER LXVII. 


While mr. Wilkes lay dangerouſly ill of his 
is wound, it was given out by the advocates 
Sf the miniſtry, that as ſoon as he came to the 
ouſe he would be expelled: of courſe there- 
dre a vacancy would happen for the borough 
Sf Ayleſbury which he repreſented ; and ſome. 
ody put the following paragraph into the Lon- 
on Evening Poſt : ** Extract of a letter from 
Myleſbury, Det. 1. We have had great can 
S:ffing here ſince there has been a talk of expelling 
r. Wilkes. Sir William L— has been very buſy 
n behalf of his friend, capt. but it is not 
Sclieved he will ſucceed, becauſe it is very un- 
Wenerous and ungentleman-like, in ſuch a parti- 
ular caſe as this, to ſolicit intereſt to ſucceed a 
an before it is certainly known whether he will 
de expelled.” Which occaſioned the following 
tter. 
To the printer of the London Evening Poſt. 

1 SIR, 
* of Having ſeen in your paper of laſt Saturday a 

election upon me, for having intereſted myſelf 

1 behalf of a friend, upon the ſuppoſition of a 

racancy likely to happen for that borough, I de- 
ire you to inform your anonymous correſpondent, 


„ (hat I have done nothing therein, or upon any 
xccaſion whatever, that T am not ready to vindi- 


* 


ES ate as a gentleman to any one that ſhall re- 
zuire it. 
Hartwell, W. LEE. 


Dec. 6. 176g. 


Al- 
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Although mr. Wilkes was very innocent of th 331 


paragraph alluded to, yet he could not holy val: 
taking notice of fo extraordinary a letter; an mes 
immediately wrote the following anſwer, [If b 

. : ny 
To fir William Lee of Hartwell, in the county off Va 
Bucks, Bart. gin 

SIR, cher 


2 VE me leave to congratulate you on yon preſ 
having commenced author, and the Lond of + 
Evening Paſt, on the great acquiſition made Q into 
ſuch talents as your's for that paper. 1 douhlfff as. y 
not of your ſoon diſtancing all the other ni pillo 
rial writers; and though you may not regularlf appl 
on Saturday nights have your pay counted out aff offic 
you, yet ſome little ſnug ſine-cure, or a miniſtg] ever 
rial mandate to a county, for what you were vei Hav 
lately ſo aukwardly gaping after, though than ity ' 
heaven, you were diſappointed, may, in the end] priet 
recompenſe your labours. cond 
I muſt, however, recommend to you, rath B 
more temper ; you fart too furiouſly ; you ſhoulſ to ji 
firſt play with bended reins, then urge by de gun 
grees more rapidly, and at laſt try the wholſ poſſi! 
fury of the courſe. As a young man, you ai y9u7 
intitled to pardon, but you ſhould have laugha knou 
at an idle paragraph in a news paper, in whidf worl 
your GREAT name is not at length. Did tiſſthing 
conſcientiouſneſs of having merited that little ſi Bu 
tire, ſting you ? I have a right to aſk you; ſclude 
in your curious letter, you ſay I have done nothii begin 
therein, or upon any occaſion whatever (bravo! Wkeep 
Lee de ſeipſo) that 1 am not ready to vindica 
as a gentleman to any one THAT (not who). þ 


require it, Now I will only remark, tl, „ 
f 
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hi at worthy baronet urges is the very pink of chi- 
el valry, and is that that is very brave. But do you 
and mean to vindicate it by your p or your ſword ? 
f by your pen, as you offer to windicate it to 
any one, I, A. B. beg to aſk you a few queſtions, 
Was it conſiſtent with honour and humanity to be- 
zin a canvaſs in the borough of Ayleſbury, when 
there was no certainty of any vacancy, and the 
olfl preſent member lay dangerouſly ill from an affair 
of honour ? Was this chriſtian like, pouring oil 
 @ into his bleeding wounds; or, was it not, as far 
as you could, planting thorns under a ſick man's 
A pillow? Was it fair, candid, or juſt, ordering 
application to be made to one of the returning. 
officers, who is mr. W 's tenant? Have you 
ever had any provocation from mr. Wilkes ? 
Have you not always been upon terms of civi- 
iity with him? Juſtify then to the world, the pro- 
priety, the decency, or even the humanity, of your 
conduct, | 
But, perhaps, I miſtake you, and you meant 
to juſtify it by your fword. You have juſt be- 
gun by mnking your maiden pen, and you might 
poſſibly. mean at the ſame time to contrive to fleſh 
your maiden ſword. Pray be explicit, and let me 
Ino if you meant to ſend a challenge to all the 
world by the London Evening Peſt. Was ever any 
ching ſo truly noble and great? | 
But I tire you and myſelf: I ſhall therefore con- 
clude, with only begging of you, that, inſtead of 
beginning any diſturbances at Ayleſbury, you would 
keep your own little pariſh of Hartwell quiet, and 
be reconciled toa worthy clergyman, who never of- 
Vo AV. x fended 
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fended you, and whom your good father cheriſhed, 
and honoured, 
White Hart, Ayleſbury, 
Dec. 16, 1763. 


LETTER LXVIII. 


Extract of a letter from mr. Wilkes to mr. Com—s, 
dated Paris, June 5, 1764. 
66 HE two noble Swediſh whiss, of whom 
you were ſo fond, did me the favour of 
dining here yeſterday. I paſſed the day very 
happily, though not ſo joyouſly as that day twelve- 
month, in the midſt of my worthy conſtituents 
at Ayleſbury, all of us in full chorus, to the li- 
berties of our country, and the virtues of our 
ſovereign ; yet after the late flagrant acts of deſ- 


potic power in the miniſters, not forgetting + 


either their wickedneſs or their inſolence. * Foly's 
champaigne was not neceſſary to inſpire the higheſt 

ood-humour and patety on ſo white ſo auſpicious 
a day as the fourth of June. The toaſt conſe- 
crated the wine, and gave it the true flavour, 
though I could not help lamenting my hard and 
unmerited lot of being forced to give ſuch a toaſt 
out of my own dear country, and in a land where 
the ſtandard of liberty is not yet erected. With 
miſs Ws help we made out tolerably well 
GOD SAVE GREAT GEORGE OUR 
KING; and as the duke of Nivernois ſays in one 
of his letter Nous auons toaſte et chant fort 
gaiement, et enfin nous avons ttt quatre bonnes 


Wine merchant at Paris, 


heures 
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eures @ table. As ] am an univerſal whig, I could 


not avoid giving an additional ſtanza, the poetry 
of which I endeavoured to bring dawn as low as 
the reſt of the ſong, and I believe I ſucceeded ; the 
thought was good, that the name of BRUNS- 
WICK may ever be as propitious to the liberties of 
mankind as that of NASSAU ; and our gracious 


ſovereign, through a long and glorious reign, equally 


feared abroad and beloved at home, may approve 


himſelf as ſteady a patron of the rights of Engliſh- 
men as his grandfather was. On the whole, it 
proved the moſt agreeable day I have paſled ſince a 
few of us in April kept the anniverſary of CUL- 
LODEN, which a good many others ſeemed to 
have a memorandum to forget, or at leaſt to neglect 
ag ry rr 


rd Hesse gave yeſterday a grand dinner 


to all the Engliſb here, except one, and to the 


true Iriſh whigs ; nor like a good courtier did he 
omit the new converts, the Scots; he did not, 
however, obſerve the diſtinction which is ſo much 
in faſhion on your fide the water, for the friends 
of the Hanover family, were received at leaſt as 
well as their known enemies. My lot is parti- 
cular and droll enough: I am the ſingle Engliſb- 
man not invited by the A*#*#**##**#### of my 
country, on the only day I can at Paris ſhew 
my attachment to its ſovereign, as if I was diſ- 
affected to the preſent eſtabliſhment, and yet I am 
frequently and groſsly abuſed by a ridiculous fel- 
low at Bouillon, becauſe I am known to hate the 
other family; and his maſter, the duke, married 
the ſiſter of the pretender's wife, a princeſs of 
Poland, of the houſe of Sobieſki, This ſcribbler 
is one Rouſſeau, Who * a wretched journal does 
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illuſtrious by one of the beſt French poets, and by the 
great philoſopher, though in theſe times no longer 
the citizen,” of Geneva. 
North Britons againſt the Stuarts, and their dear 


lieve me, when I aſſure you, it was not the ſlighteſt 
mortification to me, that I did not receive an in- 
vitation to the H**#*] de B****#*s, When I was 
aſked, how it could happen that ſo ſtaunch a whip 
as mr. Wilkes was not invited on the 4th of Fune, 
J laughed like the old Roman, I bad rather yen 


ſhould aſs why I was NOT than why I WAS in- hou! 


Ker 1 Ito ob 
ſome others were invited. The lift of the com- 


vited; perhaps it ſhould have been aſked, why 


pany of the Macs and Sawneys, NOT in the 
French ſervice, would divert you : I wiſh ſome 
of our neighbours from the other ſide of the Tweed 
may not keep the twenty-firſt with more real de- 
vation than they did the fourth. W ith reſpect to 


converts are; and I believe you find them in 
England good occaſional conformiſts, though I ſhall 
ever imagine that it depends on contingencies how 
long they will continueſuch. Fo ſay the truth, I paſ- 
ſed the day much more to my ſatisfaction than 1 
ſhould have done in a ſet of mixed or ſuſpicious 
company, a fulſome dull dinner, two hours of 
mighty grave converſation, to be purchaſed in all civi- 
lity by fix more of PRARA, which I deteſt, as well 
as every other kind of gaming. As to the A®*##*, 
I have never had the leaſt connection with him, 
nor indeed wiſh it; nor at this time with his 
Scottiſh $%%*#***y, nor at any time — his 

| f | cot- 


all he can twice a month to degrade a name made 


He lays at my door the 


Scott! 
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friends in the north of our iſland. —You may be- direct 
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I Scottiſb chꝭ #21, becauſe an A**#3*3+* . 
generally owes his very no mination to mini- 
i ſterial influence, and is almoſt of courſe (though 
I this dees not extend through his family) under the 
direction of the miniſters, or perhaps as to the pre- 


ſent caſe, in all propriety we ought to ſay, of 


the miniſter, who, behind and between the curtains, 


ſtill governs our iſland, I have never been preſented at 
court, becauſe an Engliſhman ſhould be preſented 


Iby the Engliſh ambaſſador ; and I will not afk any 
Jfavour of Lerd Hertford, in the prefent ſtate of 
Jpublic affairs; though, as a private nobleman, I 
{ſhould be ambitious to merit, and moſt fortunate 
Jto obtain, his friendſhip, as wellas lord Beauchamp's, 
Jfrom their real ſterling ſenſe, great intrinſic worth, 


and what ſets off the whole, their amiable manners. 
have the protection of the laws, which I never 
offend; and I am at Paris like any other foreigner, 
who has no favour to aſk, nor need ſeek any other 


ſſecurity. The eloge, which the nobleſt of poets ® 
Eives me, that 


I neither court the ſmile, nor dread the frown of kings, 
Is as exact truth here as you know it to have been 
hile1 was at home. The ſmall circle in which I 
now walk, will, however, bear teſtimony to the 
uſt tribute of gratitude I pay to the humane virtues 
f a prince, under whoſe mild and gentle govern- 
nent I have met with that protection, which an. 
nnocent man had a right to expect, but could not 
nd in his own country, under his own * **. Yet 
t me do juſtice, and carry my complaints to the 
ource from whence they ſpring, to the baſe con- 
ivances of miniſters, exceedingly wicked and 


Chur chill. 
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corrupt, and beſides, ſtung to the quick, who had 
obtained a moſt unhappy aſcendency over the mins mo 
of their *; and to ſecure themſelves, havgry ki 
made their moſt odious meaſures paſs for the meaKne ti 
ſures of their #F*#**** that the enormous load oc. he 
their guilt may be thrown from themſelves uporpreſ; 
him; a practice not new, but of which every reign} wo 
of the Stuarts furniſhes examples. I hope ſoon tq;prob⸗ 
ſend you ſomething, quad et hunc in annum viva 
et plures, My large work opens with the genera 
idea of political liberty; then proceeds to examine 
the ſentiments of the European nations on this 
head, as diſtingutſhed from the almoſt univerſal groſ: 
deſpotiſm of the reſt of the world. The third par 
is a critique on the various governments of Europe 
The fourth and laſt, is entirely on the Engliſh con- 


Sat 


Nev 


fiitution, the various changes it has undergone, the 


improvements made in it by the glorious revolu 
tion, and the no leſs happy than timely acceſſion ol 
the houſe of Brunſwick. There are a few hints of 
ſome remedies to the defects ſtil] ſubſiſting in this 
noble, and if my prayers are heard, this eternal 
fabric. A large appendix contains, I hope, a full INT 
juſtification of mr. W „upon conſtitutiona 
grounds: a variety of characters are drawn from 
the life, which, if I miſtake not, will entertain 
you ; and I believe they are not ſteletons, thoughF[tach 
I hope the originals will be ſo before the book is? thr 
publiſh Is (ſtir 
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HIS COLLECTION being now finiſhed 
in Volumes, the Editor begs leave to return 
5 moſt humble thanks to the Public, for the 
Fry kind reception it has met with; and at the 
e time to inform them, that whatever letters, 
c. hereafter appear in the public papers, worthy 
preſervation, they will be inſerted in the follow- 
g work; which it is hoped will meet with public 
probation and encouragement. 
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Saturday the firſt of June will be publiſhed, 


Price 15. 


= New Pamphlet, to be continued monthly, 
= | entitled, 
the 


olu 
no 
ts 0 
thi 


he Political Magazine; or 
IMONTHLY REGISTER 


TNAal 

full INTERESTING PAPERS, LITERATURE, and 
Ona 

PusLic TRANSACTIORs. 

rom 

tain 


ughIEach number will in ſome meaſure be divided 
ik io three parts. The firſt will be miſcellaneous, 
liſting of ſuch original Pieces as we ſhall be 
oured with from time to time by the public. 

is of courſe will be the moſt entertainin 
t of the work, and therefore, the ſtricteſt ał- 
tion will be paid to it. Letters on all ſubjects, 
ich can be either uſeful or entertaining to the 
| public, 


public, will be gratefully received by the publiſher, 
who will defray any expence of conveyance. 


The ſecond part will contain a ſhort and im- 
partial account of all political books and 
pamphlets which appear during the month; giy- 
ing the reader juſt the contents or ſubſtance of 
each, and ſtating, in as few words as poſſible, the 
author's deſign. This is that kind of criticiſm (i 
it may be ſo called) for which the public have 
, wiſhed, and it is hoped will at length 

nd. 


ſuch letters, hints, &c. as appear in the public 
papers, and are worthy of being preſerved. To 
which will be added, an hiſtorical detail of all 
public tranſactions, particularly ſuch as con- 
cern our own country, and a chronicle of leſſe 
events. 


Printed for J. ALMoN, oppoſite Burlington-houſ 
in Piccadilly. 
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„ Of whom may be had, the three former volume 
of this CoL.LEcTION, containing all the political letters whi” 
appeared in the public papers, from the time that Lord Bute . 
elevated to the treaſury, to the death of the late Earl of Egremon! 
In 3 vols. Price 98. bound or 78. 6d. ſew ede 

The Letter on Juries Libels and Warrants, Price 18. 6d. 


And a Poſtſcript, Price 18. 
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